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| to Houston ... the vaulting office buildings against the 
sky and the burgeoning business construction in the area reached 
a quarter billion in 1958. Combined with parallel residential build- 
| ing, the total reached $417 million to climax an unprecedented 
12 year era that attained the astronomical total of 4 BILLION 
DOLLARS. VITAL to Houston also is the pace-setting service 
KTRK-TV provides to more families who 
L__ = | look to us for the best in television. KTRK-TV Channel 13 
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The current unfavorable publicity about TV, caused by 
the actions of a cynical few, has implications for all ad- 
vertising that no thinking person can ignore. 


We at Good Housekeeping feel that the maintenance of 
public confidence in all forms of advertising is as much 
our concern as publishing a good magazine. 


And we have a specific, tested contribution to make to 
advertisers who are concerned with the credibility of 
their television commercials. 


During the past year the Schwerin Research Corpora- 
tion has conducted a study that evaluates the effect of 
including the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal in TV 
commercials. 


Results show that the addition of the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal to the TV commercials of several major ad- 
vertisers increased their effectiveness by 20% in one case, 
27% in another, 39% in a third. 


These facts prove once again the cumulative faith that 
has been built up in Good Housekeeping and its Guar- 
anty Seal. Because we investigate every product and 
check every claim that is advertised in our pages 
40,930,000 women* are influenced by our seal. 

There are some products and some claims that may never 
earn our seal. But if you make a good product, and ad- 
vertise it honestly if vigorously, let us show you the 
Schwerin results and discuss how the matchless confi- 
dence millions of customers have in Good Housekeeping 
can go to work for you now. 

Call Good Housekeeping today. 


*Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc. 
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—THE STATIONS THAT ACCENT THE SELL 


Steer your sales to steady 
increases with a name that is 
known for results. Storer stations 
give you Maximum audience 
sales impact in the nation’s im- 
jole} a t-bel pect.) a .4-)0-lin Mes mi =p-e-Beeuesaon 
in Philadelphia... Storer Radio 
Station WIBG is first in every 
Survey and reaches more fam- 
ilies in all categories than any 
other station. In Cleveland... 
Storer Television Station WJW- 
TV is the highest rated, most 
popular station in town. With 
Storer stations, you know where 
your sales are going. With Storer, 
they’re going up! 


STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY. 


STORER 
STATIONS 


TELEVISION 


DETROIT 
WJBK-TV 
CLEVELAND 
WIJW-TV 
TOLEDO 
WSPD-TV 
ATLANTA 
WAGA.-TV 
MILWAUKEE 
WITI-TV 


RADIO 


PHILADELPRIA 
WwiBG 
DETROIT 
wjJBK 
CLEVELAND 
wiw 
WHEELING 
WWVA 
TOLEDO 
wsPD 
MIAMI 
wGBs 


LOS ANGELES 
KPOP 


NATIONAL SALES OFFICES: 
625 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 
Plaza 1-3940 


230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
FRanklin 2-6498 














KMJ-TV 
NOW 
— SHOWING 








Featuring such outstanding hits as: 


Anna Karenina Dinner at Eight 

The Good Earth The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Mata Hari The Philadelphia Story 

Rage in Heaven Ninotchka 







The Women 





Never before shown in Fresno, they will attract 
a large and attentive audience. 





K MJ e TV FRESNO, CALIFORNIA ° THE McCLATCHY BROADCASTING COMPANY 


THE KATZ AGENCY, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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A statement on television 


Television wins a daily vote of confidence in 45,- 
000,000 American homes. More people choose to 


spend more time watching it than ever before. Yet 
today it also falls under the shadow of some ugly 
words — deceit, fraud, mediocrity, irresponsibility. 
We believe the shadow is blinding many observers 


to the substance. It is time to let some light in, to 
take an undistorted view of the facts. 


Where does the shadow come from? It is cast, over 
many months past, by a few men who poisoned a 
few defunct programs in a single narrow segment 
of programming. 


But it is a long shadow, so long and deep that it 
has blacked out some remarkable achievements — 
such as the television debuts of Laurence Olivier, 
Ingrid Bergman, Alec Guinness; the massive 
of special programs from Astaire and 
Hope, to Shaw and Ibsen, to “Life in the Thirties” 
and Beethoven’s “Fidelio”; the alert, thorough 
coverage of Nikita Khrushchev’s U. S. visit that 
rought living history into the home. Apart from 
these peaks, the shadow has also blacked out tele- 
n’s genuine progress in balanced program- 
ming that meets the full diversity of the nation’s 
ving desires. 


array 


We at NBC do not make light of quiz-show skull- 
duggeries. We have never condoned them nor 
taken part in them. We do not deny we erred in 
trusting those who deceived us. Against this cor- 
ruption, we have acted vigorously on our own and 
in unstinted cooperation -with all official agencies. 


NBC is the first network to have set up a perma- 
nent organization within its ranks devoted to the 
planning and execution of whatever new measures 
are needed to assure the highest ethical standards 
throughout our operations. We will crack down 
on improper practices wherever they may appear, 
in programming or advertising. 


But NBC vigorously rejects the suggestion that 
the reprehensible conduct of a few individuals is 
in any sense representative of the character of the 
whole television industry. We reject the loose- 
minded notion that it reflects on the quality of our 
whole program service. We reject the theory that 
it is cause for such drastic measures as govern- 
ment control, creation of a “ezar” or revamping 
our American system of broadcasting. Though we 
are dedicated to improving a schedule that already 
sets the medium’s standard for program balance, 
we also reject the easy course of hinting about 
grandiose schemes for television’s Utopia. 


We aj 
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We affirm these principles: 
1. NBC assumes complete responsibility to the public for what appears on the NBC Television Network. 


2. NBC will present quiz and other audience participation shows for the millions of viewers who enjoy 
them—and who have a right to expect that we can and will safeguard the integrity of all our programs. 


3. From all possible creative sources, within our own ranks and outside, NBC seeks constantly to satisfy 
the widest possible range of program tastes and interests—be it by Western or ballet, panel show or 
opera, original drama or news special, football or physics, religion or comedy. We present adventure 
shows—and shows that are adventures in concept, substance and form. 


4. As the broadest of mass media, and one committed by law and its own well-being to serve the public 
interest, we have an obligation to provide the entertainment and relaxation for which millions of 
Americans bought their TV sets. We also have an obligation to inform, enlighten and inspire. 


5. Just as NBC pioneered radio networking and black-and-white television, we propose to keep blazing 
the trail for color television, which adds new dimensions of beauty, meaning and impact to our medium. 


e have confidence in the ability of the American people to distinguish between the sins of a handful of men and the 
olid effort and accomplishment of an industry that does its daily job under the closest public scrutiny in history. 


AZ thet ¢ Mike 


ROBERT W. SARNOFF ROBERT E. KINTNER 
Chairman of the Board President 


THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


The position expressed in this statement was unanimously endorsed by the independent television stations affiliated with NBC from coast to coast. 





TREAKS ahead. In 12 major first-run markets where it is programmed following a weak adja- 


GHT”’ has seized the lead from competition with superior lead-ins— averaging a 60% audience 


time slot. That’s power programming! What about second take-off? 


OARS on re-runs! Early reports on the first re-run market, Milwaukee, show **FLIGHT’’ deliv- 


IRB rating—the same 53% share-of-audience scored in its first pun— outrating a competitive 


-Ten network show by 64%! If it’s first run or re-run, it’s “first-class” all the way! 


PULLS adult audiences—people with “grown-up”? buying power This aviation adventure series 


highest proportion of adult viewers of any syndicated series 


vision Films. A Division of GN a California National Productions, Inc. 


of any kind, anywhere! 
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FOCUS ON PEOPLE 


CHARLES DAVID ALLEN 


Jason’s pursuit of the golden fleece had nothing on advertisers’ 
perennial hunt for criteria to measure the effectiveness of their 
| TV campaigns. Helping in the search for the past five years has 
| been the job of Charles David Allen, director of Gallup & 
| Robinson’s Television Sales Index and its Activation Research 
| program. Some of the key findings based on studies by Allen and 
hYs' colleagues of the sales effectiveness of 300 TV campaigns are 
the subject of the lead story on page 44. A graduate of Prince- 
ton ('50), 35-year-old Allen, an ex-Air Force pilot in World War 
II, lives on a farm a few miles from G&R’s office in Princeton, 
| N.J., sharing his TV set with “a wife, three boys and a repre- 
sentative group of Jersey fauna.” 

One gentleman who of late has had precious little time in 
which to relax, unless it’s on board one of those new transcon- 
tinental jets, is Hubbell Robinson Jr., 54, a vociferous exponent "m 
of the Big Big Show. The highest-salaried TV producer, Hub HUBBELL ROBINSON JR. 
Robinson, until earlier this year executive v.p. of CBS-TV, 
unburdens himself on page 49. In the process, he finds “medicc- 
rity” to be “characteristic of 70% of TV programming today.” 
For a man who has spent virtually his entire career in radio and 
television, this is indeed pretty strong language, and pause for 
thought. ? 

The eighth in TELEVISION MaGAZzINE’s exclusive Media Strat- 
egy series on page 52 embodies some of the more positive con- 

_ clusions contained in the G&R study. Its author is B. (for 

Beverly) Blair Vedder Jr., 34, v.p. and media director of Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby Inc., Chicago. Vedder, a Colgate alumnus 
(class of ’47) joined NL&B as a trainee in April, 1948 after hav- 
ing sold time for wosH Oshkosh, Minn., becoming media head 
exactly ten years later, April, 1958. Married, Mr. Vedder is the 
father of a girl, and two boys. As a member of the Chicago Yacht 
Club, he likes to take a sailing spin on Lake Michigan as often 
as possible. 

Another sailing enthusiast and fellow Chicagoan is Charles 
Harting Percy, the 40-year old president of Bell & Howell, whose CHARLES HARTING PERCY 
sponsorship of CBS Reports represents a happy marriage be- 
tween Percy’s personal views and the marketing needs of his 
company. Mr. Percy is profiled on page 58. 

Another midwestern advertiser is Walter (Bud) Reisinger, 

36, advertising manager of regional brands of Anheuser-Busch 
Inc., St. Louis. A fourth-generation Busch—his great-grandfather 
was founding brewmaster Adolphus Busch—Bud Reisinger has 
found that TV can both define and shape marketing and distri- 
bution patterns. How TV has affected the media strategy of 
Busch Bavarian and Regal brands is explained on page 56. 

Issuing shocking statements is the forte of tall, bald and 
brainy Murray Danforth Lincoln, 64, president and co-founder 
of Nationwide Insurance Co., sponsor of The Hidden Revolu- 
tion. As Radio Study No. 31 will bear out, Lincoln believes, as 
does Bell & Howell’s Percy, in the responsibility of big business 
to inform as well as entertain. Just how successful Nationwide 
has been in discharging this responsibility on radio is told on 
page 63. WALTER REISINGER MURRAY DANFORTH LINCOLN 


B. BLAIR VEDDER JR. 
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TOTAL SHARE OF AUDIENCE 
48.6%... Latest ARB 
Check the Top 50 Shows! 
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rUbUS UN BUSINESS 


1959 TV REVENUES 
WILL TOP 1958 BY 12% 


With the exception of curtailed TV ad- TV NETWORK COST PER THOUSAND 


vertising schedules dictated by Detroit’s 1987 AUGUST 1959: $4 19 
im . ae | —~———_.;—— s s 








automakers, the ‘steel strike hasn’t af- 
fected the TV picture too badly. Year- , 

OE cece nie: an “ai This graph traces the trend in c-p-m per com- 
en : Vv 4 ; wo a spo ek i Do mercial minute of a representative network 
should hit $1.5 billion, a gain of 12% sec GE aR | we, > | ore See < A ceneet See Se 

° : 3.75 | + ; cast 9: p.m., N.Y.T., during the rat- 
over 1958, says TvB. This good news 18 3.50 | ing week, it provides a continuing yardstick of 
reflected by the report that 1959’s first ; the performance of nighttime TV. This index is 
six months were the biggest and most vont =n obtained by dividing the total costs of the 

. 3.00 | programs by the total number of homes 
profitable for U.S. manufacturers: total reached by these shows, then dividing this by 
six-month sales came to $169 billion— da a a = & a the number of commercial minutes. 
15% higher than for the first six-month Jn Sources: ARB, LNA-BAR 
period of 1958, 5% better than pre- JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
recession boom 1957. Net combined 
profits ($8.7 billion) were 65% better 
than during the preceding six-month re- 
cessional of Jan.-July 1958. ia 

Strike or no strike, advertising’s pros- TV VIEWING WEEKDAY-NIGHTTIME SETS-IN-USE FOR SEPTEMBER 
perity continues. Christmas stock orders ; : son mErwoRt werent: 
are up to $631 million (1958 Christmas | FOR SPOT BUYERS: % Sets-in-use by Local Time S Saaienae ae : 
ofders: $540 million). mnie Hour Eastern Time Zone Central Time Zone Pacific Time Zone Total U. S. 

Current consumer advertising expen- 
ditures are in excess of $10 billion—a 5 PM | 19.2 oe ny jd 
53% rate of climb since 1951; interest- wihetan = . ; 

. , 7 PM 36.9 51.6 42.0 43.3 
ingly, there’s been only a 41% rate of , 

. ; ; /0 8 PM | 50.8 58.9 56.0 54.6 
climb — these ads are said to have np 58.4 56.8 58.5 57.6 
generate ° 10 PM 49.3 43.5 46.0 46.6 

Chase-Manhattan Bank researchers say 11 PM 27.7 16.6 18.4 23.5 
that consumer markets in the next de- MIDNIGHT | 13.5 | 5.4 8.7 9 
cade will expand 35-50%, bringing in Source: ARB, September 1959 
a potential of $150 billion of new busi- ‘i 
ness to companies making consumer 
goods. One reason is U.S. population 
growth: by 1970, population should be 
up 20%, but more significantly, the 15- TV NETWORK BILLINGS 
29 years age group will soar by 50%. 
Already, this young market is showing 
itself: in 1958, baby products sales ($484 
million) exceeded cosmetics ($445 mil- 60 
lion.) (546, $ 6,627,093 

Another tell-tale sign: Bureau of Com- 55 (196, 19,427,754 
merce reports current median income 16,362,343 
slightly in excess of $5,100—up 2% since 50 
1957. Bulk of US. family count of 44 176, $42,417,190 
million—two-fifths or 18 million—are in 45 
the $5,000 to $10,000 income bracket; Sources LNA-BAR 

: ° ° As released by TvB 
climbing fast is the $10,000 a year and 0 


up class—currently one-tenth or 4.5 mil- 
lion families. JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
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Sundays—8 to 9 p.m., the finest 
musical series ever seen on television, 
featuring: 

e The Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
e Deems Taylor, commentator. 


e World-famousconductors—Dr. Fritz 
Reiner, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir 
John Barbirolli, Howard Barlow, 
Alfred Wallenstein, Walter Hendl, 
Andre Kostelanetz, Arthur Fiedler, 
Robert Trendler, Igor Markevitch 
bets am WAL-) melo) Coseeley ee 

e Renowned artists of the opera and 
concert stages—Dorothy Kirsten, 
John McCollum, Grant Johannsen, 
Byron Janis, William Miller, Walter 
Hendl, Rosalind Elias and George 
Tozzi. 

e World’s best jazz artists—Count 
Basie, Woody Herman, Joe Williams, 
Kai Winding, Sarah Vaughn, and 
Ory A'al Ore) (= 
Another example of responsibility to 

the community we serve. 


Live and in color on 


WGN-TV 


CHANNEL 9 


44] N. Michigan Ave.—Chicago 11, Ill. 











Sponsored by RCA, United Air Lines, and Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 











WFIL-TV. .. now in its third 





year as Delaware Valley’s 
FIRST station. Before you 
buy, check all ARB’s for 


1957, 1958 and 1959. 


A TRIANGLE STATION 


| WFEIL=-TV 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
asc-tv CHANNEL 6s peiair-tv 








ated by: Radio and Television Div. / Triangle Publications, Inc. / 46th & Market Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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DECEMBER 16 

“You Can’t Raise Children by The 
Book,” contends hostess Patrice Munsel 
on Woman! No new role for this opera 
star, sometime TV _ performer and 
mother of a brood of her own (CBS-TV, 
4-5 p.m.) 

U.S. Steel repeats last season’s TV play 
by Leonard Moran of a Paul Horgan 
play, “One Red Rose for Christmas.” 
Helen Hayes reprises her characteriza- 
tion as the Mother Superior, Patty (“The 
Miracle Worker”) Duke is one of her 
orphan wards (CBS-TV, 10-11 p.m.) 


DECEMBER 17 

The Revlon Party turns into a jazz bash— 
with Benny Goodman, Peggy Lee, Lionel 
Hampton, Gene Krupa, Carol Channing 
and, for contrast, Sir John Gielgud (CBS- 
TV, 9:30-11 p.m.) 

DECEMBER 18 

It’s Bell Telephone’s turn to ring the 
Christmas chimes: Rosemary Clooney, 
the Lennon Sisters, Agnes DeMille 
Dancers and the Metropolitan Opera’s 
Giorgio Tozzi and Lisa Della Casa. 
(NBC-TV, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) 

Iran “From Truman To Eisenhower” 
makes up the third of the CBS Reports 
(CBS-TV, 10-11 p.m.) 

DECEMBER 20 

Man talking with insects? Conquest 
shows how it’s done in this report from 
N. Y. and Paris (CBS-TV, 5-5:30 p.m.) 
Casualty of the Atomic Age? CBS News 
recaps the history of the tried and honor- 
able naval dreadnaught, from early 
Grecian times to the mothballing of the 
US. battleship Missouri. The Twentieth 
Century’s “End of the Battlewagon” 
(CBS-TV, 6:30-7 p.m.) 

NBC News preempts Sunday Showcase 
to pick up whence it left off with “Jour- 
ney To Understanding,” a special report 
on President Eisenhower’s 11-nation 
goodwill tour (NBC-TV, 8-9 p.m.) 

Both CBS News and ABC News also 
cover Ike, on Eyewitness to History (CBS- 
TV, 10:30-11 p.m.) and “Presidential 
Mission” (ABC-TV, TBA) 

DECEMBER 22 

Ford Motor Co. spreads tinsel across the 
airwaves as Marian Anderson sings, 
Leonard Bernstein conducts and Lon- 
don’s famous St. Paul’s Cathedral Boys’ 
Choir carols. Joseph N. Welch will be 
the host (NBC-TV, 9:30-10:30 p.m.) 
DECEMBER 24 

In a season rife with fantasy, a glib hobo 
pops up in an old people’s home with his 
brand of good-natured lies: Playhouse 90 
adapts Robert McEnroe’s The Silver 
Whistle, a Broadway hit of 1948 (CBS- 
TV, 9:30-10:30 p.m.) 

DECEMBER 25 

It’s Easter and Christmastime, a Mad 
Hatter’s tea party in sub-zero weather: 
Walt Disney’s “Alice in Wonderland” 
(ABC-TV, 7:30-8:30 p.m.) 
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And what’s December 25th without Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors?” Another performance by the 
NBC Opera Co. (NBC-TV, 8:30-9:30 
p-m.) 

DECEMBER 26 

NBC-TV colorcasts the 22d annual Blue- 
Gray all-star grid game at the Cramton 
Bowl, Montgomery, Ala. (Time TBA) 


DECEMBER 27 

On another network, more athletics, this 
time, a review of the Olympics games on 
The Twentieth Century. Two all-time 
greats, Finland’s Paavo Nurmi and 
America’s Jesse Owens, complement the 
film footage (CBS-TV, 6:30-7 p.m.) 
Another “Journey to Understanding” 
from NBC News, preempting Sunday 
Showcase (NBC-TV, 8-9 p.m.). ABC-TV 
appraises the Eisenhower impact abroad 
(Time TBA) 

ABC’s answer to fully-sponsored public 
affairs programming in prime time: Pro- 
logue 1960, top news stories of 1959 with 
John Daly, John Secondari, Ed Morgan, 
Quincy Howe and reporters from abroad 
(ABC-TV, 9:30-10:30 p.m.) 

DECEMBER 29 

Hub Robinson invites American viewers 


‘ to “Meet Cyd Charisse” and husband, 


Tony Martin, on this Ford Startime spe- 
cial (NBC-TV, 9:30-10:30 p.m.) 


DECEMBER 30 

The first of many network year-end re- 
ports: from ABC News, “Prologue 1960” 
with John Daly & Co. (ABC-TV, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.) 

Another Castro Convertible: U.S. Steel 
dramatizes a Latin American revolution, 
Thomas Weitzner’s “Act of Terror,” with 
Mark Richman, George Grizzard and 
Nancy Berg (CBS-TV, 10-11 p.m.) 


JANUARY 1 

Both NBC and ABC cover the Tourna- 
ment of Roses Parade from Pasadena 
(NBC-ABC: 11:30 a.m. to 1:45 p.m.) 
AT&T rings in a Happy New Year with 
a star-spangled Bell Telephone Hour: 
Louis Armstrong, Jane Froman, pianist 
Grant Johannison, Shirley Jones and 
Jack Cassidy (NBC-TV, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) 


JANUARY 3 

Conquest takes note of the Darwin Cen- 
tennial with Dr. Julian Huxley and his 
fellow scientists on hand (CBS-TV, 5- 
5:30 p.m.) 

The Twentieth Century reports on the 
ill-fated 1938 Munich conference between 
Hitler, Chamberlain and Daladier, and 
what preceded, as well as followed, that 
great crisis (CBS-TV, 6:30-7 p.m.) 
Teresa Wright portrays a most coura- 
geous woman—Life photographer Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, whose struggle 
against the dread Parkinson’s Disease has 
become a saga of our time. On Sunday 
Showcase (NBC-TV, 8-9 p.m.) 

*All times EST 


J01 WVU90dd IALLOIIS 


In the days ahead, as the nation 
celebrates the Yuletide, 
television promises to deliver 
both entertainment and 

public service. 

In the latter category, perhaps 
the most significant 
programming will come from 
the three-network coverage of 
President Eisenhower's 
11-nation goodwill tour: 
CBS-TV’s ‘Eyewitness to 
History, NBC-TV’s ‘Journey to 
Understanding, and ABC-TV’s 
‘Presidential Mission.’ 

In the Christmas vein, the 
networks are presenting such 
diverse fare as Leonard 
Bernstein conducting while 
Marian Anderson sings, the 
tenth consecutive airing of 
Gian Carlo Menotti’s ‘Amahl 
and The Night Visitors’ by the 
NBC Opera Co., Helen Hayes 
in ‘One Red Rose for 
Christmas, also a repeat, and a 
jumping Yule party starring 
Rosemary Clooney, et. al. 
Public affairs continues to gain 
a foothold in prime time, as 
‘CBS Reports’ explores Iran 
(‘From Truman To 
Eisenhower’). 
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p a is the executive task force of a company of 
unusual interest to broadcasting, business, education, 
science and the government, It is the management group 
of Ampex Professional Products Company, a division of 
Ampex Corporation totally integrated to fulfill the 
expanding needs for audio and video equipment of 
advanced design and exceptional performance. 


The company reflects the rapidly growing importance 
of magnetic tape technology, an importance which ac- 
quired enormous significance when Ampex developed 
and introduced the Videotape* Television Recorder in 
1956. This milestone in television, which came only nine 
years after Ampex introduced the first professional qual- 
ity audio tape recorder, was only the beginning. To 
realize the promise of the future in this rapidly matur- 
ing technology, Ampex has formed this company to spe- 
cialize in the needs of the broadcasters, business men, 
scientists, educators, and the government. 


12 





Quality is inherent in Ampex products. To provide re- 
lated equipment of comparable quality to the Videotape 
Television Recorder, the Video Products Division of 
Ampex Professional Products Company will also market 
the Marconi Mark IV television camera, the English 
Electric Valve 4144” Image Orthicon Camera Tube, Con- 
rac monitors, Tektronix test equipment, Telechrome test 
and special effects equipment, Houston-Fearless TV 
camera mounts and other studio gear, as well as vehicles 
for custom-designed mobile tape recording facilities. 


The Professional Audio Division continues in manufac- 
turing and marketing professional tape recording and 
duplicating equipment for radio stations, commercial 
recording and duplicating companies. Ampex audio 
equipment is acknowledged the symbol of excellence by 
each industry for which it was designed. New develop- 
ments in process in audio recording will result in further 
contributions to the state of the art. 





| om | 














KEY EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1. Neal K. McNaughten, Vice President, Ampex Corporation; 
Manager, Ampex Professional Products Company. 


VIDEO PRODUCTS DIVISION 
3. Thomas E. Davis, Division Manager 
. Jack Woolley, Manager of Marketing 
Administration 

. Jack Hauser, Manager of Merchandising 

. Ross Snyder, Manager of Video Products 

. Charles Ginsburg, Manager of Video Engineering 
. Tom Merson, Manager of National Sales 


PROFESSIONAL AUDIO PRODUCTS DIVISION 


2. Frank G. Lennert, Division Manager and Acting 
Manager of Professional Audio Engineering 


14, C. Robert Paulson, Manager of Marketing 
15. La Verne Foster, Manager of Administration 
13. Gerald Miller, Manager of National Sales 
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MARKET PLANNING 
16. Robert A. Miner, Manager 
MANUFACTURING DIVISION 

4. Arthur P. Kromer, Division Manager 
QUALITY CONTROL DIVISION 

5. William J. Rolly, Division Manager 
OPERATIONS & FINANCE DIVISION 

6. Ray S. Stewart, Division Manager 
PERSONNEL DIVISION 

7. Theodore T. Scudder, Jr., Division Manager 


MAJOR BROADCAST PRODUCTS 

VIDEO PRODUCTS DIVISION 

A. VR-1000B Videotape Recorder Console 

B. VR-1000B Monochrome Electronics 

C. VR-1010 Color Electronics 

D. Marconi Mark IV TV Camera** 

E. English Electric Valve 7389 442” Image 
Orthicon Camera Tube** 

F. Houston-Fearless TY Camera Mount** 





PROFESSIONAL AUDIO PRODUCTS DIVISION 
G. Model 351-2 Rack-Type Stereophonic Recorder 
H. Model 300-C Single-Channel Console Recorder 


1. Model 351-C Console Recorder with Single- 
Channel Electronics 


J. Model 351-2P Portable Stereophonic Recorder 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS (not shown) 
Mobile Tape Recording Facilities 

Conrac Monitors, Tektronix Test Equipment** 
Telechrome Test & Special Effects Equipment** 
352 Series Single-Channel Reproducers 

Tape Duplicator Systems 

Stereophonic Theatre Sound Systems 


REDWOOD CITY | 
CALIFORNIA 


AMPEX PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


*T.M. Ampex Corporation 
** Marketed only 
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1e freedom of taste 


I’m sure, is a democratic 
“The Freedom of Taste,” 
VIAGAZINE, November 1959). 
freedom as he defends the 

to what it wants in the 
specifically television. But, 
is colossally confused in his 
art and entertainment and 
yn taste. His basic premise, 
0 concepts are antagonistic, 

hey are not even separate or 
ood art is good entertain- 
rt is bad entertainment. But 
issical and most modern defi- 
ntertainment and constitutes 
rr any who partake of it. 
Ratner’s purpose is not to 
the mediocre because it is 
«pect better things of a man 
yn in the advertising profes- 
s by entertainment he means 
ircuses, sideshows, displays of 
and the abnormal. Are 
Well, no. Nor does any re- 





sponsible person, no matter what his 
taste, desire to see the TV set remain or 
become a primary projector of such ma- 
terial. . 

Mr. Ratner speaks highly about an in- 
sight into reality but claims the basic 
value of entertainment for the masses is 
its ability to transport the viewer away 
from reality. I believe he is the one who 
departs from reality here. The more real, 
the more truthful, the more genuine a 
piece of art or entertainment is, the 
more pleasure will be derived from it. 
Give this a thought, Mr. Ratner: When 
people look to entertainment (art) for 
relief, they are actually trying to escape 
back to reality and away from the sym- 
bols and false values of their normal 
lives. If they don’t find this degree of 
reality, their lives become that much 
more frustrated and unsatisfied; some- 
thing like a starving man who is of- 
fered only cotton candy. .. . What about 
responsibility here? 

No one is born with taste, nor can it 
be forced on a person or even taught in 
a classroom. It can only be guided. Taste 








is acquired by exposure. Taste is im- 
proved by increased exposure to better 
things. ... 

And, the enjoyment of art is not de- 
pendent on any work by the viewer, de- 
spite Mr, Ratner’s less than glittering 
generality. Enjoyment will come to the 
viewer if he opens up enough opportuni- 
ties. Perhaps Mr. Ratner was forced to 
attend a Wagnerian opera against his 
will—or perhaps he enjoys such things 
but feels they are not for the peasants. 

Unless a better product is presented, 
eventually the sales charts will feel the 
effects of a public disgorging itself of 
the trite, the false, the stultifying and 
banal and begging for a product with 
more reality and substance. If a feeling 
of responsibility to the public as well as 
the dollar doesn’t enter the mind of Mr. 
Ratner and colleagues, eventually the 
public will turn on its tormentors and 
refuse to accept their liberal offerings 
given in the name of “freedom of taste.” 

Daniel P. O’Connor 
Unit Manager 
National Broadcasting Co. 





- TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORPORATION 


Offices: 


15 East 47th Street, New York City, PLaza 1-3030 - 70 Niagara Street, Buffalo, MOhawk 2600 
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Mass-media attitudes 
SIR: 

(Your) study of attitudes toward the 
four mass media . . . was of special in- 
terest to me because Triangle Publica- 
tions Inc. has holdings in all four media. 
Permit me to congratulate you not only 
on the excellence of the study (TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE, June 1959) but on the 
editorial initiative that prompted you to 
conduct it. 

Walter Annenberg 
President 
Triangle Publications 


All-media attitudes 
SIR: 

Read with great interest Jim 
McCaffrey’s report on today’s media 
planner (TELEVISION MAGAZINE, October 
1959). It was read with great interest 
because the comments he made should 
have become part of the record many 
years ago. 

While it is true that a growing number 
of agencies including, I’m happy to say, 
MJ&A, have recognized the importance 
of my breed, treating it with as much 
deference as they would that of the TV 
commercial producer or programming 
specialist, there are still some who don’t 
quite know what to make of the media 
man. The loss is both ours and theirs. 





Ours, because until the day all media 
specialists are accorded greater stature 
than is theirs presently, they will remain 
underrated, undervalued and, I’m sad 
to add, underpaid. 

Theirs, because as McCaffrey so aptly 
puts it, “Without (media planning), an 
agency can’t really compete on even 
terms in our highly competitive busi- 
ness. 

. .. And another thing, a piece such 
as this should be made required reading 
for all media representatives, TV, news- 
paper, magazine and outdoor. Somehow, 
too many of these fellows are still con- 
vinced media men are naive and gullible, 
taken in by all sorts of broad generali- 
zations as to the value and size of their 
media. Just how many magazines can 
claim to deliver the woman reader? How 
many stations can rank first in one small 
market? 

They might well ruminate on the 
marketing mix. After all, Webster de- 
fines “‘mix” as “to make by blending in- 
gredients.” And Pillsbury, let’s face it, 


doesn’t presume to tell the housewife 
not to use more eggs, just because it is 
a “complete mix.” 

Roger C. Bumstead 

Media Director 

MacManus, John & Adams Inc. 

Bloomfield Hills, New York 


Radio/TV business managers 


SIR: 

Your comprehensive coverage of the 
role of broadcast business managers in 
advertising agencies (“New Guardians of 
the TV Budget,” TELEVISION MAGAZINE, 
November 1959) is very much appreci- 
ated. 

Not so much personally (there are days 
when we're sure ‘pencil pushers’ is still 
a most apt description) as for the fact 
that this review may result in a closer 
feeling of unity and cooperativeness 
among those of us in these positions, and 
some specific improvement in operating 
procedures between agencies, networks 
and packagers. 

David W. Dole 
V.P., Broadcast Business 
Leo Burnett Co., Chicago 


A jump ahead 


SIR: 

Enjoyed the Boone Gross article 
(TELEVISION MAGAZINE, October 1959) 
and the good character it built for the 
[Gillette Company], a company I do 
business with. 

Don P. Nathanson 
President 
North Advertising Inc., Chicago 








» Markets of Amerwa 


Buffalo, N.Y. WGR-TV, WGR - Rochester, N.Y. WROC-TV 
Scranton -Wilkes-Barre, Pa. WNEP-TV - Harrisonburg, Va. WSVA-TV, WSVA 
San Diego, Calif. KFMB-TV, KFMB + Bakersfield, Calif. KERO-TV 







REPRESENTED BY EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
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CA Rack-Mounted 
“Fits in’ where 


NO DOORS TO OPEN 

NO PANELS TO SLIDE 

NO GYMNASTICS IN SERVICING 
The RCA TV Tape Recorder is 
the ultimate in accessibility 

and space-conserving design. 














ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES 
BROADCASTERS 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 









TV Tape Equipment — 





other designs “Stick Out"! 


Any station can find rack room for the RCA TV 
Tape Recorder. Its rack-mounted design fits in 
anywhere. It adapts inconspicuously and unobtru- 
sively .. . along one wall, across a corner . . . or into 
a mobile unit where all space is at a premium. 


Without protruding doors or panels to open up and 
take up space, the RCA TV Tape Recorder is con- 
veniently operated from the front and easily serv- 
iced from the rear. Your film room can become your 
tape room with a maximum of accessibility and a 
minimum of alteration. Your mobile unit can be 
used as a tape unit with all essential camera and 





of control track phase with 
full 4-track range. 


Tmk(s)® 


21 Outstanding RCA Features 


control equipment included in it. 


Why You Get The Best When You “TAPE IT RCA” 


1. Centralized control panel in- 12. Simultaneous playback of 
cluding metering of audio, program audio and control 
video, control track and track during record. 
master erase heads. 13. Playback tape speed control 

2. Better than 36 db video sig- for synchronization of two 
nal-to-noise at wide band- or more machines. 
width video. 14. Tape footage indicator. 

3. Quadrature delay lines, re- 15, Complete cue channel facili- 
cord and playback. ties. 

4. Built-in picture monitor and 16, Calibrated control for meas- 
oscilloscope with push-but- uring remaining video head 
ton selection of signals. life. 

5. Continuously variable wind- 47, Automatic control of shoe 
ing speed. positioning for protection 

6. Foot-switch on reel brakes against skewing in pictures. 
for easy tape threading. i8. Balanced shoe adjustment 

7. Air lubricated tape guides. for protection against scal- 

8. Space-saving rack-mounted lops in pictures. 
design. 19. Provisions for accurate tape 

9. Four channel video equalizer. splicing. 

10. FM deviation meter. 20. Master erase head. 
11. Coarse and fine adjustment 21. Precision reel hubs for long 


bearing life. 


Any way you look at RCA TV Tape equipment, 
it’s apparent that the “kind of space” the RCA 
Recorder requires keeps the ‘“‘user cost’”’ down to a 
minimum. Many regard this as the most important 
“plus” in a host of other fine features, including 
superb picture quality and operating simplicity. 
You'll find it well worth your while to consider care- 
fully all the reasons why RCA TV Tape equipment 
is best for your requirements. 


Don’t settle for less than the best. See your RCA 
representative. Or write to RCA, Dept.B-121, Building 
15-1, Camden, N. J. In Canada: RCA VICTOR 
Company Limited, Montreal. 





In-line arrangement—allows maximum accessi- 
bility for maintenance and operation. 





Corner arrangement—ideal for 
restricted areas. Assures excel- 
lent accessibility. 








Mobile unit arrangement—accommodating 
cameras and tape equipment in one place. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


BROADCAST AND TELEVISION EQUIPMENT « CAMDEN, N. J. 
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JOO the family board of directors... 
with gous fecal Meredith Station! 


These days, more and more family purchases are voted on by the entire 
“board of directors” — mother, father, sister and brother. To reach this 
select group, make sure your schedule is included with other discriminating 
advertisers on the Meredith Station . . . appealing to the entire family, 
motivating the entire family. Meredith Stations are well-established in the 
community they serve . . . have earned the respect and confidence of the 
audience and the advertiser. 





Contact the Meredith Station manager or the rep .. . get the facts on audience 
loyalty, coverage area and low cost circulation. 


Meredith Stations Are “One Of The Family” 


KANSAS CITY KCMO KCMO-TV The Katz Agency 
SYRACUSE WHEN WHEN-TV The Katz Agency 
PHOENIX KPHO KPHO-TV The Katz Agency 
IMAHA WOW WOW-TV John Blair & Co. — Blair-TV 
TULSA KRMG . John Blair & Co. 


Meredith Stations Are Affiliated With BETTER HOMES and GARDENS and SUCCESSFUL FARMING Magazines 
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Buying Patterns 


of Cosmetic and Beauty Aid 
Spot Advertisers in 10 Major Cities 


isted below is a tabulation of cosmetic, beauty aid and per- 
fume spot television advertising schedules for the first six 


months of 1959. 


The schedules for each advertiser represent spot activity in 
each of 10 monitored Broadcast Advertisers Reports cities. 

In most cases, the figures below represent three randomly 
sampled weeks during the January-June 1959 period. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that these recording weeks for each 
of the markets differ. In some cases, schedules represent only 


two weeks of activity. 


Sign-on—6 p.m. 





AMAZING NAIL HARDENER 


Los Angeles......... Bc Neaneeiseanwee 


APRIL SHOWERS PRODUCTS 


_ eR oor TTS minule Perez... cccccccccccccccccccccccccscesecs 


FRR < «0.00.00 0:00: Fr ON hie 66.5 0c 6 edn hn vendenws eden seue ene 


ee Soca anne aae wee 3:60 
NG /00 waves: 1-15 minute per. 
oe 2-15 minute per. 
ae Fee ne 1-30 minute per 
New York........005 2-15 minute per. 
Sees w eh eee omnes 1-30 minute per. 
ee 1-60 minute per. 


ee 17:10; 19:20; 5:60... 

DD: ocincwaoaees 6:10; 1:20; 18:60.... 

ee 1:5; 5:10; 8:20; 6:60. 

Ss Gb -tserccecw 3:10; 9:20; 4:60 

Los Angeles......... 4:10; 13:20; 3:60.... 

NT III hicisorasexeveussacy 8:10; 10:20; 9:60.... 

Philadelphia......... 9:10; 13:20; 4:60.... 

PIN 5 565020000 Ns 8 65 sas 664 EW 04 O68 OS ASN SOS 
San Francisco........ 10:10; 7:20; 7:60.... 

a ere 6:10; 4:20; 8:60 


BATHE N GLOW 


CIs bn doesscces GD eo sacceececseees 
ee SRY SE TT Cr Pe OO 
DSi 40 New ewer Pnadssbeweese sah cous ssecsuees 
eee PS eadctcurcsecwesnaweieepeanies 

San Francisco........ De teen sdieeeeeeesenGuhvanvasdees 


BONNE BELL COSMETICS 


DONG < ccsecesiosne S160. cccccccccccccccccvccccccccece 


CARA LINDA SOAPS & CREAM 


Pe EE. Scduticscabwecbaknuntesenneuse 


Coco reer reese eeeeseseeese 


TROP ePee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Tere eee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee) 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Cee eee eesereeee 


eee eee eee eeeee 


Peewee reese esee 


Ce eeeeereeeeeseeee 





ORT ON SPOT 


t is therefore not valid to make any inter-city comparisons, 
but rather only intra-city comparisons among the beauty prod- 
uct brands listed. 

A theoretical example of how the table should be read follows: 


LENTHERIC Sign-on-6 p.m. 6-11 p.m. After 1] p.m. 





Chicago 5-60 minute per. 1-30 minute per. 2:10; 8:30 


In Chicago, Lentheric ran five 60-minute periods before 6 
p-m., one 30-minute period between 6-11 p.m., and two 10- 
second and eight 30-second announcements after 1] p.m. 


2... Sign-on—6 p.m. 6-11 p.m. After 11 p.m. 
CHANEL PERFUME 
ee rere WIGS 60dss aes ev ekeeeeunees 
COTY PRODUCTS 
rer oP a 14:10; 1:20; 3:60.... 2:10; 2:60 
Chicago eee eeeeseee 7:10; 1 1:20; 20:60... 4:10; ee ee 7:10; 1:20; 
PUETELILELTCTLeETEPTre er errrrrrrrrrerrirrrirrree rire eer 
oO ee 1:10; 3:20; 11:60. Se ere 1960. wocce 
ae ee 3:20; 9:60. .....000. 209B3 LBD. ovo vecves eee 
Los Angeles ee 5:10; 4:20; re 13:10; Pi kespecce 5:1 0; 3:60 
re ae 16:10; 1:20; 2:60.... 16:10; 1:20; 
5044-005 604-9'9-010:06:669 0005 4NwT04 4009) 00000005006 OES04 00S O0 SS POO ..02000 
Philadeiphia......... CIs 5b6 45660500000 1:10; 1:20; 1:60..... BG. 2 040% 
ee DOG BIBS sc cvcccees BOs DR. 6 ves0600% Peer re 
San Francisco........ eee 1:10; 3:20; 1:60..... ae 
ree ee ae 6:10; 1:20; 2:60..... 2:20; 1:60 
CUTEX 
ee ee RENE DUNES sae centae DBDs BBD s o:64:006050 RGB. ccc 
CUMS 400002000 GO o60506eee0ee0% PN 0 69 04-550 00049440446E00000 
Cleveland.......... SEO so ciwesesscoges Dn has 50s 6s cntanenvese eevee 
a eee ere Ba OO so 5.060. 8 50:05 9054040008 
Los Angeles......... PD asin 600 06sse8e DP Gs sic cswiesensccnessees 
dk ea errr WRG 60000460 500685 2:20; 2:60 
Philadelphia......... CS eer eee ren esse edenneove eee 
San Francisco........ ee ee Deer HE ow o0000d40 198. cccce 
Pe sivaderdddéerescavntescoressses Ws 544650956000 s ees 5455500 
D'ORSAY PERFUME 
Cleveland. occ ccccccccccscccccossccceses THD. ci scevevieve peeeteetesens 


DU BARRY PRODUCTS 


Philadelphia......... WG 5G sis assauGh saeeneeiesarecedeeswersuxussns 
FON 6 65.5060 oin059590 in es0en 6b5s SI es ihe i010 nego scediaen ewe 
DURA GLOSS 
Los Angeles......... eee DO sc sc ccvcccnvensesece covece 
OW VOM aiscicccccss 1:10; 2:20; 7:60..... 2:10; 1:20; 4:60..... 1:10; 2:20; 
Shcasens ewer ses wbesen sien ee eAWiwd thee cage he eee ever eee Se 
ELIZABETH ARDEN 
DOOR. occ ccccccces BN CID no oso 50-2608 0 40ner incudevecesbeeutevienees 
To page 27 
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World's Tallest Man- 
made Structure Cov- 
ering the Portland and 
Southern Maine Market 
Began Full Power, Full 
Time Operation 
October 30 


84% increase... 
Grade A TV Homes 
68% Increase... 
Grade B TV Homes 
70% of the TV Homes 
in Maine . . . plus many 
additional in New 
Hampshire and Vermont 


WGAN -TV 


CHANNEL 13 
The Guy Gannett 
Broadcasting 
Services 





AVERY-KNODEL 


Incorporated 
Exclusive 


National 
Representatives 





REPORT ON SPOT 


from page 25 


Sign-on—6 p.m. 


EVENING IN PARIS 
Philadelphia 


FABERGE PERFUME 
New York 
San Francisco 


FORTY EIGHT HOUR COLOGNE 
Detroit 


HAZEL ALLEN 
Los Angeles 


HAZEL BISHOP 
10:10; 8:20 


After 11 p.m 


38:20; 1:30; 3:60.... 


15:20; 4:60 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
Boston. ... 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Los Angeles 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 


JO PORTARO COSMETICS 
Cleveland 1:20; 3:60 


JULIETTE MARGLEN 
New York 
San Francisco 


LADY ESTHER 
Philadelphia 


LANOLIN PLUS 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


2:20; 4:60 
3:20; 4:60 


LANVIN PRODUCTS 
Boston 


7 Sign-on—6 p.m. 
Chicago 
Detroit 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


LENTHERIC 
Philadelphia 


LEONID DE LESCENSKIS PERFUME 
New York 


MAX FACTOR PRODUCTS 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
4-5 minute per. 
6:20; 3:60 
6:20; 3:60 


2-5 minute per 
1:20; 2:60 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
New York 
Philadelphia 


OLEEN PRODUCTS 


PERFUME (RICHMOND 9-1131) 
Los Angeles 


PONDS PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


PRETTY UP SKIN LOTION 


Los Angeles 


REVLON PRODUCTS 


ROMA LIND 
Los Angeles 


ROSE LAIRD 
Cleveland 


Philadelphia 

San Francisco 
SILICARE 

Philadelphia 
TANGEE 

Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 


5:20; 20:60 
1:20; 32:60 
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6:20; 1:40; 31:60;... 


After 11 p.m. 








the management magazin 
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‘It would be unrealistic to assume that television, like 
other media, will not begin to show an increase in 


cost-per-thousand.”’ 
Clifford S. Samuelson, General Mills 





THE 
PROBLEMS OF MATURITY 
















“Not only is television making . . . our company known, 
but it is making . . . our agents known. And... it is 
stimulating greater sales achievements.” 

Carroll M. Shanks, Prudential Insurance Co. 






























“Television is the best medium we've found to give 
the public a concept of what Armstrong stands for.”’ 
C. J. Backstrand, Armstrong Cork Co. 


SHANKS OF PRUDENTIAL 


“It is easier to double the selling power of a commer- 
cial than to double the audience of a program. | believe 
that television is the most potent advertising medium 


ever devised.”’ 
David Ogilvy, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 


“| propose . . . a formal project directed toward find- 
ing a way to strengthen programming and the com- 
mercial use of the (television) medium. | cannot help 
feeling that . . . the sales power of television will yet 
be further enhanced.” 

Bart Cummings, Compton Advertising 


BACKSTRAND 
OF ARMSTRONG CORK 





“There should be representation of the client point 
of view all the way through scripts, characters, stars.” 
Atherton W. Hobler, Benton & Bowles 


A prediction from Samuelson of General Mills. A pro- 
posal from Cummings of Compton. A precept from 
Ogilvy of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. A pat on the back 
for television from Backstrand of Armstrong Cork. 
All of these statements reveal the advertising philos- 
ophy of top-echelon executives. All are from articles in 
recent issues of TELEVISION MAGAZINE. 


OGILVY, 
HARD-BOILED SCOT 





Each month, TELEVISION MAGAZINE brings its readers 


mt broadcast advertising 


the considered thinking of advertising leaders—men 
whose opinions are sought after and respected. Be- 
cause the stakes in television are high and the pay-off, 
even higher, top executives need more than spot news. 
They depend on the perspective, the information-in- 
depth found only in TELEVISION MAGAZINE. 





An Appeal to 


the Conscience of Advertising 


Sas 


This editorial policy not only attracts management 
people to TELEVISION MAGAZINE, but provides a unique 
climate of authority and prestige for advertisers who 
want to reach management. These are cogent reasons 
why TELEVISION MAGAZINE has become the manage- 
ment magazine of broadcast advertising. 


television 


magazine 










HOBLER 









































At 9-5-0, housewives, breadwinners, teenagers, 
senior citizens all get their share 
of pleasure and information from 
VV Wu's popular and classical music, 
complete and reliable news, sports, weather, 
drama and special features. 


Advertisers, too, benefit from this broad ( 


gauge concept—find it perfectly planned for — 
moving merchandise in the nation’s Fifth Market. 


ty 
4 


iv 


oe WWI 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE DETROIT NEWS 
















There’s good listening for everyone on WW! 
No special group is favored. 
No special group is left out. 





TOTAL RADIO for the TOTAL POPULATION 
So good for sales! So try it! 


~ Ma . . 


RAD 


Detrolt’s Basic Radio Sta f 
NBC Affiliate 
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A MONTHLY REVIEW 


RADIO WRAP-UP 


OF THE RADIO INDUSTRY 


SPECIALIZED PROGRAMMING 


With NBC Radio following CBS Radio's 
lead in placing greater emphasis on spe- 
cialized programming (see Radio Wrap- 
Up, November 1959), network radio is 
now broadening its concepts while nar- 
rowing its markets. This trend seems to 
be borne out by NBC’s announcement 
last month of a new plan to service the 
nation’s hard-pressed corps of physicians. 

Undertaking the study and develop- 
ment of the “Medical Radio System,” 
NBC hopes to help solve the physician’s 
time problem while attracting new ad- 
vertising revenue. Aware that today’s 
doctor has only 75 minutes a day in 
which to fully digest his professional 
reading matter, the NBC system will 
transmit direct to his office news and in- 
formation on new medical break- 
throughs, drugs and diagnostic tech- 
niques, while feeding music to his wait- 
ing room patients. 

The system will operate on an FM 
multiplex subcarrier channel to spe- 
cially-built receivers and will not inter- 
fere with existing FM service. NBC- 
owned FM outlets will be utilized, and 
negotiations are now in progress with 
other, independent, FM outlets. Service 
will be offered 12 hours daily, five days a 
week. It will be extended to drug and 
pharmaceutical concerns for sponsorship 
at time costs to be determined. Doctors 
will pay $120 a year. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

Radio Advertising Bureau, recognizing 
the sleeping giant north of the border, 
has expanded its Canadian service to its 
27 member-stations in that country. 
Heretofore, these stations were “limited 
members.” Now, they will have complete 
access to RAB’s $3,000,000 library of 
facts, files and figures; in addition, RAB 
will schedule various area sales clinics 
and at least one regional management 
conference in the Dominion. 

Christmas gifts, anti-freeze automotive 
products and cold remedies account for 
most of radio’s current new business. 
Among the top network and _ spot 
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buys: Royal-McBee (Royal typewriters) 
through Young & Rubicam, Shulton Inc. 
(men’s line toiletries) through Wesley 
Associates, National Carbon Div. of 
Union Carbide (Prime anti-freeze) 
through William Esty and E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours (Zerex) through BBDO, all 
currently in extensive spot operations. 
The big network purchase of the last 
month: Whitehall Pharmacal (Dristan) 
with $300,000 worth of “Impact” plan 
participations on CBS Radio, through 
Jan. 30. Agency: Tatham-Laird, Chicago. 

Other spot buys: Standard Brands 
(Chase & Sanborn) through J. Walter 
Thompson Co., General Mills (Gold 
Medal Flour) through Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, and John Morell & Co. (Red 
Heart Dog Food) through John W. Shaw 
Adv., Chicago—all in 50-80 markets. And 
Indianapolis’ Stokely-Van Camp Co. is 
using radio to dodge Tang’s TV strategy 
(See “Tang: Sweet Smell of Success,” 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE, November 1959). 
This food packer, through its agency, 
Lennen & Newell, is using four-week 
flights of concentrated radio spot on be- 








To page 33 
RADIO SETS-IN-USE 
(IN HOME ONLY) 
Nielsen, September 1959 
Number of 
Hour* Homes 
COT Bini cccncccsgecssccuses 2,374,000 
F Ge IR noc i cindoscecsccccone 5,736,000 
De ir vinci.cseceescovaccenta 7,418,000 
PE ticad.scscaneaarcncenee 6,824,000 
TD Qe 18 GMs so sisecdiccccciesesed 6,577,000 
We OR HIN vic beiowecdccsatseccaae 5,983,000 
ee ee 5,934,000 
ee oY ere a 5,983,000 
RS Dit has ise cdaesksncannee 4,945,000 
DR Feiss anal enscsawese 4,500,000 
fe ee Beene 4,401,000 
De vies <emncacecaeieenel 4,797,000 
Ce 2 Oiiniiess vcs cencconasenee 5,242,000 
T Gi DBs ons dneaosssauecsweed 4,055,000 
Pe is vnsiege seunenaee 3,363,000 
Pte Bias oso <scxeedecscawenn 3,313,000 
TE NWT Bia a ks cncnvevscacweseed 3,066,000 
Oe MO MING insists nacxsauienueeoaces 2,769,000 
*Mon.-Fri. average before 6 p.m.; Sun.-Sat., 6 p.m. 
and after. 


























to: 


ALL TIME BUYERS 


from: 


MILT KLEIN, KEWB 


We didn't have time to work up a 
slick ad to tell you the Big News 
from the Bay Area . . . but did 
you know that in only 5 short 
months since we've been on the 
air in the San Francisco-Oakland 


market, KEWB has gone from 


nothing to NUMBER TWO? 


The October/November Hooper 
shows us with an average audi- 
ence share of 15.1%, and the 
October Pulse shows an average 
. now how 


share of 15% .. 


about that? 


Bermuda Bldg. * Oakland 12, Calif. 
EXbrook 7-2891 * TEmplebar 6-0910 


MILTON H. KLEIN, Gen. Mgr. 
THE KATZ AGENCY, INC., Nati Sales Rep 
A Service of Crowell-Collier Broad- 
cast Division 


Robert M. Purcell, Director 
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RADIO WRAP-UP from page 31 


half of its Ping, Pong and Pi-Li drinks. 
NBC Radio has found what it thinks 
is statistically-proven evidence that those 
who watch daytime the least have about 
as much spending and consumption 
power as those who watch most. 
Its new presentation contains three 


| salient arguments: 


(1) Advertisers spending the bulk of 


their budgets in daytime TV are con- 


| centrating in the 40% 


hin under control! 


With film, you can edit to your 
heart's content—remove ‘‘fluffs,”’ 
highlight the laughs. No end to the 
tricks in this trade, only possible 
with film. 


You're in the driver's seat at all | 
times ...in control, too, of time 
|-and station, whatever markets 
you seek. 



















' Asa matter of fact, film does 
'three things for you... 3 big 
important things: 

1. Gives you the high-polish, razor- 
sharp commercials you've come 
to expect... fluff-free . . . sure. 






| 2. Gives you coverage with full 
"pre-test opportunities. 
'3. Retains residual values. 

For more information write: 
Motion Picture Film Department 


: EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 





7 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Midwest Division 
130 East Randolph Drive 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


or 


W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sale and distribution of 
Eastman Professional Motion Picture Films 
Fort Lee, N.J.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Hollywood, Calif. 





> of all U.S. homes 
that watch the most; at the same time, 
they bypass that 40°% or 18 million homes 
where TV has little impact. 

(2) These 18 million, or light-viewing 
homes, measured by total consumption 
in various product categories, is virtually 
as valuable a market as the top, heavy- 
viewing 18 million homes. 

(3) Use of radio, presumably, NBC 
Radio, would supplement a TV adver- 
tiser’s requirements in reaching the lower 
10°% at relatively low cost. 

In conjunction with A. C. Nielsen & 
Co., NBC Research broke down the 
nation’s 45 million TV homes into 
quintiles, according to time spent in 
watching daytime (6 a.m.-6 p.m.) TV. 


TV HOMES BY QUINTILES 





RADIO 
TV VIEWING LISTENING 
Average Average 
Quin- Weekly Weekly 
tile* No. of Hours No. of Hours 
31.65 5.05 
Top 40% 
nied 17.91 5.05 
Middle 20% 3 10.74 7.54 
4 5.33) 6.46) 
Lo 40% 3.42 7.22 
sic 1.514 7.98 


*Each quintile consists of 8.9 million TV homes 
Source: A. C. Nielsen, March 1958, Week 1 

Nielsen researchers, projecting on the 
basis of 1,200 homes, found that the 
“lower 40%” or light viewers drank 
about as many cups of coffee as the heavy 
viewers (759,170 vs. 851,730 cups a 
week); used 81% of the total number of 
soap bars a month of the top 40%, about 
80% of the margarine. 

Taking an actual daytime TV sched- 
ule of 10 quarter hours a week for the 
top 40% group, NBC found that 84.8% 
of these 18 million homes were reached 
an average of 7.9 times in a month; but 
in the lower 40%, only 35.5% daytime 
TV homes were reached 2.9 times. 

A radio schedule of 43 announcements 
on NBC Radio at about $23,000 a week 
(or a spot buy of 43 announcements in 
190 markets at $100,000 a week) would 
bring this lower 40% up to a TV plus 
radio coverage of 53% of all daytime 
homes at a four-week frequency of 6.8 
times. 

Thus, says NBC Radio, its medium 


| could bring a 49% increase in total 


homes or 3,115,000 new homes; a 250% 
increase in impressions. END 





This four-leaf clover 
is worth looking over! 


CHANUTE LAMAR 


INDEPENDENCE CARTHAGE 


PITTSBURG MT. VERNON 
KODE-TV 
PARSONS JOPLIN 





NEOSHO 
MIAMI 





BENTONVILLE 
ROGERS 
VINITA FAYETTEVILLE 





Missouri’s 3rd TV Market 


151,400 TV HOMES* 


Lucky KODE-TV, Joplin, Mo., is 28% taller, 29% 
more powerful than the nearest competition. 
And KODE-TV covers: * a 4 state area * 151,400 
TV Homes © 669,800 people with $776,919,000 
buying power. 


KODE-TV cHannec 12 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI CBS-ABC 
Rep. by Avery-Knodel « A member of the Friendly Group 
re *TV Mag., June ’59 
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SEE PAGE 68 
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GETTYSBURG WGAL-:TV 


MULTI-CITY MARKET 
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VANIA STATE MEMORIAL AT GETTYSBURG 


[he WGAL-TV market is richly steeped in 
tradition. This broad area has always been—and is 
—prosperous and stable .. . has $6% billion 
annual income, spends $334 billion in 
retail sales. WGAL-TV delivers depth 
coverage in its many cities, is first with 
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viewers in Lancaster, Harrisburg, York 
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and numerous other cities. 
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Clair McCollough, Pres. oh Rug 316,000 WATTS 








Representative: The MEEKER Company, inc. New York + Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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By George G. Huntington, v.p. and general manager, TvB 


THE TV SCENE 


THE 
FORBIDDEN 
COMPARISONS 


Why stop the media salesman from using comparative data when media competition is a fact of life? 


HH” many times have you told some poor media sales- 
man, “Say anything you want, but don’t mention other 
media. One thing we don’t want is a competitive presenta- 
tion!” I think it’s silly. 

When you decide to invest a dollar in one medium, you 
have taken your choice. To take your choice, you must 
compare. If I wish your dollar to go into my medium, I'll 
do everything I can to make your choice easier, to help you 
compare. And, in doing this, I’ll sometimes mention other 
media because I know a decision to place your dollar here 
is also a decision not to place that dollar there. If helping 
you compare media is being competitive, I for one am for it. 


TV works three times as fast as what? 


Suppose, for a moment, we don’t compare. I’d be making 
statements like an advertisement: “Television is bigger”... 
than what? “Television is cheaper” . . . than when or what? 
You would need to complete each of my sentences. I feel I’d 
be of more help if I completed them for you. 

Now, you may not agree with my basis of comparison 
and you certainly should require me to prove that apples 
are really similar to oranges when it comes to spending a 
dollar: it’s a decision to be made. 

And I believe you’d be perfectly right to demand that I 
present not just competitive data but comparative data... 
and there’s a big, vital difference. If, for example, I show 
the blue chip advertisers in my medium you have an obliga- 
tion to ask that I also show the per cent of their budget in 
my medium. If I say TV reaches 89% of all U.S. teenagers 
in a day (and it does), you should find out whether this is 
good, bad or indifferent by knowing the comparable figure 
for other media. 

You should stop me from comparing circulation of one 
medium with delivered audience of another, exposure 
chances vs. commercial recall, cost-per-line of copy vs. cost- 


per-family reached, etc. On these c-p-m comparisons, all of 
us flounder when it comes to finding an adequate compara- 
ble base. But this is no reason for us not to try. 

I remember an ARF meeting when the speakers reported 
cost-per-thousand comparisons between media were mean- 
ingless. Dr. Seymour Banks stood up and asked the audience 
how many of them were making these “forbidden” com- 
parisons every day. He won a round of applause: they all 
were. They had to. . . how else can they select a medium 
over (against) all others? 

You can design a warm-feeling presentation that every- 
one likes. Or you can have an all-out “Battle of the Media” 
as the AFA did in Memphis a few years ago. From which do 
you think you'll learn the most? But don’t let them talk 
about only their competition . . . ask each medium to ex- 
plain why it doesn’t show similar information about itself 
gathered from the same homes at the same time. We did 
our now-famous Pulse study of television and newspapers 
this way. Each question was asked about each medium .. . 
in the same homes, at the same time. Our time-spent com- 
parisons are an accepted benchmark in the industry. But 
when someone reports people don’t recall TV sponsors, 
couldn’t the same people have been asked to recall print 
sponsors? Couldn’t you count chances to see or hear at the 
same time you count chances to read something? 


A demand for evaluation 


Our economy is based upon competition. It makes for 
better products, more on-the-toes manufacturers. It helps 
media too. But competitive (or comparative) media presen- 
tations are difficult to view: they demand that you weigh the 
information presented, that you evaluate it, compare it, 
decide concerning it. Yet your daily advertising life requires 
that you weigh, evaluate, compare and then decide. So why 
not invite the media to help you. We'd all be delighted. END 
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In the 
Providence market 
WJAR-TV 
leads by almost 
Pe lg 
in weekday adult 
programming! 


“NIELSEN FIGURES:. From 7 A.M. to 6 P.M., Monday through Friday, 
there are 35 fifteen-minute segments of adult programming on both Providence 
stations. WJAR-TV leads on 22, the other station on 13 — a clear preference 
of almost 2 to 1! (Nielsen, August, 1959 Metro Ratings) 
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The Original Station Representative 
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t is a good thing that Robert Burns was kind enough to 

write the above words, because they have been used time 
and time again as a basis for talks, editorials . . . yes, even 
commercials. In fact, we just noticed a commercial recently 
which used a passage from this Burns’ poem. 

It might be well that all of us, in whatever business we 
may be, frame these words and keep them in a prominent 
place. Whether from a personal or from a company stand- 
point . . . these words are pretty good advice. 

However, we don’t believe that any outside ‘‘Power”’ is 
needed to “‘the giftie gie us,” as long as we conduct our busi- 
nesses according to the highest possible code of ethics. 





Best foot forward in two directions 

In the broadcasting industry, as well as in many others, we 
are faced with putting our best foot forward in two direc- 
tions. We must be always cognizant of our audiences who 
watch or listen. Whether right or wrong, these non-pro- 
fessionals are critical. The programming of the station is the 
“face” which the audience sees. The commercials, treatment 
of commercials, type of programming, personalities all make 
up this face or image which is presented to the audience. 

Many stations (as well as agencies) throughout the 
country have become interested in studies from which they 
can obtain an indication of just what their image is in their 
community. Obviously, the image of many stations is going 
to be a reflection of the network which they are associated 
with, but the programming which they do outside of net- 
work hours is also going to have a definite effect on how the 
audience feels about their operation. 

In addition, the amount of community service, the type 
and extent of advertising which they do in print, outdoor 
or on the air, all become a part of this overall image. 

The treatment and follow-through on the mail received 





By Chuck Wilson, President, BPA 


PROMOTION 


“TO 
SEE QURSELS 
AS OTHERS SEE US” 


Now more than ever, your public and professional image is crucial to the success of your business 


from listeners also is important to this image. If people take 
the time to write, then the station is obligated to answer 
them. The conduct of personalities and station personnel 
while in the public eye, whether on personal appearances 
or in their own personal lives, also become a part of the 
overall station image. 

The emphasis is, of necessity, on the station’s reputation 
with the public, because, after all, the public’s acceptance 
of a station and its programming is the real “bread and 
butter” determination. However, while concentrating on 
the audience side of the ledger, too many times broadcasters 
forget about the face which they put forward to the agencies 
and advertisers. There are very obvious company policies by 
which agencies and advertisers should judge media . . . rate 
cards (are they adhered to?) . . . policies as to spotting com- 
mercials . . . triple spotting . . . clearance as to competitive 
products, etc. . . . adherence to contractual agreements .. . 
correct billing, etc. But, just as in the case of dealing with 
the consumer, there are many so-called minor, unthought 
of, items which may reflect on your company. This is true 
whether you are in broadcasting or in the advertising 
and/or agency business. 


How does your telephone operator sound? 

Your telephone operators are an important contact with 
your clients. Before the caller even gets to the person he is 
calling, he is met by the girl on the phone. And, yet, we 
wonder how many managerial people take the trouble to 
check on how the telephone operator is handling incoming 
calls. A lackadaisical or impertinent telephone operator or 
receptionist can go a long way towards hurting your image. 
Even the girl on the telephone must be a person who is in- 
terested in everyone who calls, whether they be business 
associates or the public. To page 39 
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They said 
it couldn’t 


be done 


(They may be right.) 


EEN-AGE television at seven a.m.? In 

"| Hust ? With news...sports...music 
...Teports ... of a kind important to 
young people? And panel discussions? LIVE? 
It’s enough to give a program manager 
insomnia: Every dawn a new problem, break- 
fast practically a midday meal, and Studio A 
full of teen-age egos five mornings a week. 
That’s what the Corinthian station in 
Houston has brought about with the new 
half-hour Ginny Pace Show. Object: To serve 
an important segment of the community— 
teen-agers, some 200,000 of whom live with- 
in tv sight of KHOU-TV—and many parents, 
eager to share in the interests of their off- 
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spring. Developed with the blessings of the 
Superintendent of Schools and the encour- 
agement of PTA’s, the Ginny Pace wake-up 
show may also awaken others in the industry 
to the potential of early-morning local tv. 

The perils need not be spelled out. 
You’re aware of them and so are we. We’re 
also aware that someone has to assume 
responsibility for pioneering with new ideas 
if television is to maintain vitality and com- 
mercial effectiveness. Each station of the 
Corinthian group is encouraged to take pro- 
gram risks, to try out new ideas, to avoid 
always playing safe. Sometimes it’s good box 
office, sometimes it isn’t. It’s always healthy. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 


fHE CORIMTHIAM 
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KOTV 
TuLsA (Petry) 


KHOU-TV 
HOUSTON (CBS-TVSpot Sales) 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO (H-R) 


WANE-TV 
Fort WAYNE (Petry) 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS ( Bolling) 


WANE-AM 
ForT WAYNE ( Petry) 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS ( Petry) 


SPATIOMS 





WILSON from page 37 


How about your letterhead or the 
mailings you send out? Do these speak 
of quality; are they the type of thing 
which you would like to receive; are they 
the “calling card” by which you want 
your company to be judged? 

How about your salesmen, contact 
men, or anyone who is expected to be 
in contact with your customers? These 
people are the ones who are out creating 
the image for your company. If they 
aren’t representative of the image which 
you are trying to create, if they aren’t 
with you all the way, if they’re only 
concerned with the “buck” and to heck 
with the company, then you can expect 
a reaction from your customers other 
than that which you are paying for. 


Policy must be explained to staff 


But, by the same token, you may not 
be able to blame these people for the 
impression they are creating, because, 
from top management down, the policy 
of a company has to be set forth in no 
uncertain terms. The employees of a 
company have to know what the policies 
are; they should know where they stand, 
and how much latitude they have in 
their dealings; they must understand the 
company and respect the management 
and its policies—whether they agree or 
not. 

On either side of the business, you'll 
find those companies who talk about 
honesty and integrity among other 
things. And, more times than not, you'll 
also find that some of these very people 
are the ones who will also try to obtain 
preferential treatment . . . run contests 
. . . place long-term contracts, only to 
cancel after they’ve gotten a mailing or 
some other concession. 

We sometimes wonder if the agency 
and/or company ever sits back to look 
at themselves to see what other people 
think of them. Their image is important 
too. An advertiser who is taking on an 
agency should properly consider the 
image which the agency has built up. 
How are their relations with media? The 
relations which an agency has with 
media, suppliers, etc. can well mean a 
great deal to any advertiser. By the same 
token, many agencies wouldn’t consider 
handling certain accounts because of the 
advertiser’s reputation (or image). 

How people feel about you and your 
company has always been important, but 
with the present turmoil and investiga- 
tions, your image has never been more 
important. Everyone in the advertising 
fraternity, in whatever business they may 
be, will be affected some way or other. 
But those companies which have had the 
good judgment to “see themselves as 
others see them” prior to this time will 
be least affected. END 
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WAVE RADIO and TV SCORE 
MAGNIFICENT “FIRST” 


Commission, Produce, Broadcast Full-Length Opera 
To Dedicate New Studio Building 


Friday evening October 23, 
nnel 3 in Louisville carried a 
ath-taking broadcast which 
ight rave notices in the press— 
covered by top national maga- 
created astonishing listener- 
bonse in the form of telephone 
and letters from the entire 
rage area. 
The following excerpts from a 
by William Mootz, Music 
tor, in next morning’s Courier- 
nal capsule the event: 
**With a handsome production of 
Lee Hoiby’s three-act opera ‘Beat- 
rice,, WAVE christened its new 
dio and television center last 
light. 
**WAVE’s commissioning of Hoi- 
by’s opera was a unique gesture, a 
magnificent expression of faith in 


Louisville as a cultural center. 
That the gesture should culminate 
in the lavish premiere seen last 
night must be a source of great 
pride. ... 

*ST ast night’s show was the result 
of impeccable teamwork between 
artists and technicians. And a beau- 
tiful show it was! 

66 ‘Beatrice’ boomed on Channel 3 
last night as an opera of unfailing 
lyricism, written by a young man 


- who has mastered the tools of his 


trade. Every aspect of the work is 
shaped with professional skill. 
‘George Tuell’s settings can bear 
comparison favorably with the 
most expensive shows the networks 
have to offer, and Burt Blackwell’s 
fluid direction was a triumph of 
skill and invention. 





Between acts, Robert Sarnoff, 
president of N.B.C., saluted WAVE 
in a congratulatory message. 
*€Sarnoff called the television cen- 
ter one of the nation’s outstanding 
broadcast headquarters. . . . 

**Pity Mr. Sarnoff wasn’t here to 
see for himself. . . . ‘Beatrice’ was 
a fine and honorable interlude.’’ 





RADIO AND TELEVISION 
725 South Floyd Street 
LOUISVILLE3 ¢ NBC 


NBC Spot Sales, National Representatives 
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By Kevin B. Sweeney, President, RAB 


ON RADIO 


THE 
ROCK 
IN RADIO 


Rock and roll seems to have established a beachhead, but is it attracting an adult audience? 


I‘ always happens. 

The questioning session is almost over. The usual ques- 
tions—““What do you think about the reliability of rating 
services?”—if the group is one of professional advertising 
people. Or—“There are three stations in my town. All say 
they are first. Which one should I give my $80 a week 
budget to?” —if it is a group of travel agents, appliance deal- 
ers, car wash operators, etc. 


The question they all ask 


But just before the questions stop, there is always one 
more. It is variously phrased: “How can you reach any 
adults on radio when all you play is that awful rock and 
roll?” Or: “Why do all the stations seem to be playing that 
infantile rock and roll?” 

There are at least a dozen forms to the question but they 
all add up identically: A protest by some advertisers and/or 
agency executives about the rock sound of radio stations. 

The phenomenon is much the same as that encountered 
by television salesmen who must justify the avalanche of 
sheriffs, bounty hunters and private eyes that are gunning 
one another these evenings on almost every channel. 

Because the question is apparently a sincere one that colors 
many advertisers’ opinion of radio, I’m going to pontificate 
a little on rock and roll in this stanza. 

First it ain’t true, honest, that all stations play r ’n’ r, pre- 
suming the impossible—that everyone can agree on what 
rock is. In every one of the top 50 markets in the United 
States you can find from two to seven stations that, as a 
matter of policy, play no music that has even a mild rock 
to it. And nearly two-thirds of all stations who do play r’n’r 
played substantially less of it in 1959 than they did in 1958. 

And one more point: one of the clearest trends in radio 
programming in the music area is greater diversification— 
more “album stations,” more classical music segments dur- 
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ing day and evening hours by stations that offer diversified 
programming, as examples. 

Second, much as it distresses some folks in the music 
business, r ’n’ r is America’s new popular music and has 
been for three or four years. 

Remember how your father hooted at Sinatra, Como, 
the Dorseys, even Miller? They, too, were for the very 
young—the 14-27 year group that has strong passions about 
popular music. 

There just isn’t much new music other than r ’n’ r. And 
new music is what the young want, as history indicates. 

Third, r ’n’ r, flourishing or disappearing, has not caused 
any downward trend in adult listening to radio. There are 
more adults listening now than there were a year or two ago. 


80,000,000 reasonably adult Americans listen 


Put any calipers on it you like—any of the recent agency 
studies of adult listening, any of RAB’s recent studies of 
adults, in fact, any independent research and you'll find up 
to 80,000,000 reasonably adult Americans listening on an 
average day. And there ain’t hardly any more American 
adults than that! 

Confirmed on every hand is the fact which should be 
basic in your planning: Interest in popular music declines. 
with age among radio listeners and interest in news goes. 
up with age. Clearly, there are many adults in the 20-35. 
range whose principal interest in radio is popular music, 
which must mean at least some rn’ r. 

The competitive contention that stations playing lots of 
rugged rock have no adults in their audience is ridiculous. 
That they have fewer per home than stations offering more 
music balance is fairly well established. 

On some basis, rock will be around for some time and it 
will be on at least some radio stations because young: adults. 
as well as your 10-year-old think it really swings. END: 



























A SPECIAL EDITORIAL.... 


What's behind the plight of advertising today? The industry is ques- 


tioning values once taken for granted... A new perspective is needed. 


“OW far has advertising come from the days of the 
patent medicine man? It’s much more glib, more 
. sophisticated, more inventive, but how much more 
ethical? Were the old, cure-all claims of years ago much 
different from the liver bile presentation of today? Was 
it the advertiser, the agency, or the media that took the 
Liver’ out of Carter’s Little Liver Pills? Or was it the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission? And in the matter of taste, 
how much difference is there between the underarm per- 
spiration stain of the Arrid commercial and Listerine’s 
halitosis ad of years gone by? Have the practitioners of 
advertising really kept pace with the progress of our coun- 
try? Or have they become more effective because mass 
media have really become mass media and make it possible 
for advertisers to reach so many more people? 


Quiz scandals symptomatic of advertising’s ailments 

lo almost any observer of the advertising scene, the cur- 
rent television mess has implications far beyond the in- 
terests of any one medium. The reverberations of the tele- 
vision quiz show scandals have struck home throughout the 
entire advertising business. Television, because of its tre- 
mendous hold on the American public, its power as a com- 
munications medium, has merely highlighted the symp- 
tomatic ills of all advertising. So many of the very same 
commercials which are in such obvious poor taste and 
weaken the credulity of all advertising are, of course, also 
in print media, and certainly the phony contests are not 
peculiar to the television medium. And this is why all seg- 
ments of advertising are going in for much soul-searching. 

Chere’s no doubt that a small, but rather important seg- 
ment of advertising has been responsible for questionable 
,dvertising practices, and that the television industry was 
most lax in its handling of the quiz shows. But we seem 
to have lost our perspective, our sense of humor. This is 
no Ponzi or Kreuger fleecing of millions. The quiz show 
scandal certainly cannot be considered as significant as 
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the vicuna coats, the deep freezes, the oriental rugs, the 
scandals within the FCC itself. 

But still, television’s weaknesses are receiving more 
headlines than the Teapot Dome scandal. Certainly the 
time has come for a thorough analysis of the entire adver- 
tising structure. But let’s not lose all sanity. Before we get 
into a possible course of action, have a look at one of Bob 
Hope’s recent scripts reproduced at the right. 

Now of course Hope’s delightful little monologue doesn’t 
mean that any of us can bury our head in the sand. Too 
many important members of our society are thoroughly 
aroused. Aroused perhaps, because of a certain zeal in print 
media; aroused perhaps by headline-seeking congressmen, 
or perhaps, using an old cliché, the quiz shows were the 
straw that broke the camel’s back—an accumulation of a 
weakening of mass media and, if not malpractice, bad 
practice on the part of a few advertisers and agencies. 


An analysis of the advertiser 

To get to the core of this problem, it is essential to 
analyze the leadership of advertiser, agency and media. 
Today, mass production is made possible by mass media, 
the pipelines of communication; and today, all mass media 
are completely dependent on advertising revenue. So let's 
start with the man who has the money to spend, the man 
who supports all mass media, the advertiser, i.e., the manu- 
facturer. 

What is his role? Obviously a vital one in our economy. 
He survives only in his ability to make sufficient sales to 
turn a profit for his company. And these days, sufficient 
sales for those advertisers using mass media are BIG. This 
in turn means intensive and continued pressure for ever- 
larger sales. And with this pressure arises one serious prob- 
lem, a problem so apparent and yet so deep that it affects 
the entire advertising business: there is almost a complete 
similarity among many of the low-tab, competitive prod- 
ucts. Advertisers, to capture their share of the market, must 
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convince the public that their products do differ from 
competitors’. 

And in turn we have the accepted paradox: advertisers, 
knowing the fickleness of the public, sell king-size ciga- 
rettes that they claim are better than their regular size; 
filters better than their king size; the soap that’s kinder 
than the detergent; the detergent that’s better than the soap. 
Competing brands and competing claims emanate from 
the same manufacturer. 


. of the advertising agency 
And the partner to this approach is the advertising 
agency. Either it aids and abets the advertiser in deluding 
the public into thinking one product is better than an- 
other or it won’t get the business. For many advertised 
brands, the agency has little choice. And too many agencies 
substitute the mythical “difference” for positive creative- 
ness. The agency cannot be absolved from blame for the 

present plight of advertising. 


. of mass media 

Now the third step in the process—mass media. Their 
task is to provide the largest possible circulation, the goal 
of virtually all packaged-goods advertisers. Media must 
cater to the widest possible common denominator in terms 
of taste, if they wish to serve such advertisers. And media 
have lowered their standards and gone along with the 
deceptive advertising practices. They cannot be absolved 
from blame, nor can they hide behind their large circula- 
tions and “giving the public what it wants.” 

All qualitative factors seem to have been lost. News- 
papers are faced with fierce circulation battles and feature 
crimes of sex and violence not to strengthen the commu- 
nity, but their own circulation. This supposedly “easy way” 
has resulted in larger circulation. It has not strengthened 
the papers that have succumbed. 

But there is hope and direction to be found in a num- 
ber of better newspapers, which have withstood this temp- 
tation and are the stronger for it. Check the newspapers 
which have, along with many television stations, refused 
to accept advertising for Preparation H. In every case, 
they stand out as leaders in terms of readership and ad- 
vertiser acceptance. 

The major weekly magazines perhaps have been strongest 
of all in resisting the temptations of cheesecake and sen- 
sationalism. This has not been easy; they have been faced 
with a dogged battle for survival. Television has seriously 
affected their billings. But most have stood firm. The fact 
is that most of the big national weeklies and women’s 
publications, although severely hit by the recession of 
1958, for the most part have come back without sacrificing 
any of their editorial integrity. 


Television has succumbed to pressures, but . . . 

How has television withstood the pressures of advertiser 
and agency? It has not completely resisted these pressures. 
It has made compromises in the constant, competitive drive 
for larger and larger audiences. It has accepted questionable 
commercials. It has telecast programs which perpetrated 
a deception on the public. But (and this is an important 
“but’”), with no attempt to whitewash the medium, a study 
of all commercials would reveal the vast majority to be 
in good taste, the vast majority to be believable, or at least 
as believable as any appearing in print. The same is true 


of TV programming, indeed a complex area. Certainly, 
To page 96 


“How d’do, ladies & gentlemen: This is Bob Hope (1 
think that’s my real name) coming to you for the Buick Co. 
(that can be proved) over the NBC network (which can also 
be verified) . . . let’s see Congress fool around with that. 
Let me be the first to wish you an honest Christmas and an 
unrigged New Year. Really, we’re not hiding a thing. This 
Thanksgiving, we’re not even stuffing the turkey. I want 
to say right now that our sponsor doesn’t try to control us, 
or keep the interesting people on. And he doesn’t try to 
keep the dull people off, either. (Any questions?) 

“The type of show I do is called ‘entertainment’ except 
in Washington where it’s called ‘evidence.’ They’re even 
investigating viewers. They caught a fellow eating a TV 
dinner while listening to the radio—Pres. Eisenhower didn’t 
make any comments 
at first, but now Ike 
is real sore. He just 
found out they gave 
some of that money 
to Democrats. I 
firmly believe that 
entertainers should 
be perfectly honest 
with the viewers at 
all times, practice 
no subterfuge, adlib 
every line, and will 
you please hold that 
idiot card a little 
higher? The light’s 
in my eyes. I under- 
stand they’re gonna 
subpoena Mother 
Goose. They just 
found out that little 
Bo Peep was a sheep 
rustler and the three Blind Mice had 20-20 vision—and the 
Three Menin A Tub were really Jackie Gleason. 

“To me the whole thing’s fantastic. Imagine a bunch of 
guys saying show business is dirty, and they’re in politics? 
I hope they don’t investigate the NBC color peacock. It’s 
really a plucked chicken with a Clairol rinse. 

“The whole industry’s in a panic. I was walking down 
Vine St. today, and a shady looking character stepped out 
of an alley and said ‘Psst, hey bud, you wanna buy a hot 
network?’ It’s made everybody nervous. My watch stopped 
four days ago and I’m afraid to have it fixed. I haven’t seen 
so many red faces since Khrushchev was kicked off the bus 
at Disneyland. They’re even saying that Bishop Sheen has 
writers. Congress just issued a subpoena for four fellows 
named Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. From now on, 
shows will have to be just what they say they are—Wagon 
Train will have to take place on a wagon, River Boat on a 
river, and Naked City will have to go off the air. 

“The Big Party ought to be a riot next week. They're 
making them use real bourbon. It’s all so silly. All of show 
business is just the creation of an illusion. After all, you 
wouldn’t want a magician to really saw a woman in half, 
would you? I mean, besides you short fellows? It’s all a lie. 
Jack Benny isn’t really 39. Gracie Allen isn’t really stupid. 
And Phil Harris never touched liquor. He uses a pipeline. 
Surely you don’t believe this is my real nose? I just wear 
this to keep Cary Grant from slashing his wrists. It’s all an 
illusion, you know that.” 


“How were things in Washington 


*From Wright Everett's ‘‘How Were Things At The Office?" published by Simon & Schuster. 
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THE MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
OF BROADCAST ADVERTISING 


Gallup and Robinson’s 
Ground Rules For TV Success 


The research firm’s analysis of the sales efficiency of 300 TV campaigns suggests criteria for 
determining the best network or spot coverage and the optimum frequencies for commercials. 


By KENNETH SCHWARTZ 


MAS leading package goods advertisers are misusing 
television as a marketing tool. They fail to achieve 
maximum sales efficiency because they overspend or pack too 
many commercials for one product into a single program 
each week. Conversely, many TV advertisers underspend. 
They fail to realize that unless you match the opposition’s 
budget in a fiercely competitive market, your sales impact 
via TV is often virtually nil. 


Studies on sales effectiveness for 300 brands 

These are some of the basic conclusions of studies of the 
relative sales effectiveness of network TV campaigns for 300 
individual brands, conducted over the past five years by the 
research firm of Gallup & Robinson. The substance of 
Gallup & Robinson’s findings are presented in the follow- 
ing special report prepared by TELEVISION MAGAZINE. 

All campaigns studied were for low-ticket, housewife- 
directed brands in 65 product categories. The findings are 
based on 40 national studies involving 30,000 interviews. 

What makes the research firm’s conclusions particularly 
significant is that they are based on a comparison of the 
characteristics of the most effective and least effective cam- 
paigns. For Gallup & Robinson sorted out the top 20% and 
the bottom 20% of all campaigns observed to find what 
factors in each group account for their success or failure. 

The relative sales efficiency, that is, sales-per-dollar in- 
vested for each campaign, was established by adjusting for 
actual weekly expenditure the rating of each campaign 
left to right: Dr. George Gallup, co-founder of Gallup and Robinson and a director 


of the Gallup Poll; Robert Murray (standing), director of TV Impact research; Lawrence 
Ulin, director of Custom research; Charles Allen, director of Activation research. 


according to Gallup & Robinson’s Television Sales Index. 

The Index represents the number of women-per-thou- 
sand who directly attribute the purchase of a given brand 
to television advertising (see page 78 for the background 
of the Index and how it works). 

The result is a set of basic criteria for measuring the sales 
effectiveness of TV advertising. By correlating the ratings 
of the TV Sales Index with a highspeed electronic com- 
puter, Gallup & Robinson has developed data for answer- 
ing a number of key questions plaguing TV advertisers: 
What is the best network strategy, day-only, night-only or 
day-plus-night? What is the optimum number of commer- 
cials per product per nighttime or daytime network pro- 
gram? What strategies maintain the efficiency of a TV 
campaign? What type of commercial produces the best sales 
results? What comprises the most efficient spot TV buy? 


Narrow gap between advertising and production 
Gallup & Robinson is quick to point out, of course, that 
establishing the answers is one matter and practicing them 
is another, e.g., matching marketing needs with program 
availabilities. But there is little doubt that such answers 
would help advertising executives answer management's 
perennial questions about the relative profitability of one 
TV campaign versus another. Certainly any data concern- 
ing the return per dollar invested in TV will help to close 
the well-publicized gap between research in advertising and 
what has been done in production and product develop- 
ment to predict cost efficiency. 
Equally important, such criteria are particularly valu- 
able in view of the current trend to fractionalized buying 
To next page 
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GALLUP AND ROBINSON continued 


either through participations or alternate sponsor- 
through rotation, by multi-line marketers, of prod- 


thin single programs. 


the most basic and significant finding by Gallup 


binson researchers is that there is a striking difference 


i the efficient and inefficient use of TV by advertis- 


example, the average rating for the 300 TV cam- 


surveyed on the Television Sales Index was 14. When 
| for an average weekly expenditure of $28,600-per- 


n, the rating was 9. 
hen Gallup & Robinson sorted‘out the top 20% and 


ttom 20% of all the campaigns, it discovered a vast 


ancy in efficiency. Although slightly less was spent 


on the top campaigns than on the bottom group, 
efficiency of the former, in terms of the adjusted 
iting, exceeded that of the bottom campaigns by a 
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ues used by the most successful group as against 


n group of campaigns. 


Combination was used in most efficient campaigns 


imple, the bulk of the most efficient TV campaigns 
used a combination of daytime and nighttime net- 
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t of top and bottom campaigns using different network 
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es efficiency of a day-plus-night combination was 
cted when Gallup & Robinson compared the TV 
lex rating of the 59% of the top campaigns using 


tegy versus the other top campaigns using day only 
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lhe most efficient and the least efficient television campaigns use strikingly different 


or night only. The day-plus-night campaigns in the top 
group rated a 53 average. All other top campaigns averaged 
30. Even for campaigns in the low performing group, the 
combination of dy-plus-night paid off best. 

On a budget basis, Gallup & Robinson estimates that 
once an advertiser is putting $1,000,000-a-year behind a 
product, it’s best to go for the day-night combination. On 
the lower budget levels around $500,000-a-year, Gallup & 
Robinson thinks that day-only is the best strategy because 
of the lower costs of daytime network. These are only the 
roughest rules of thumb, says the research organization, 
since a competitive situation or given product problem may 
dictate another technique. 


What is optimum number of commercials for a product? 


If day-plus-night is the most efficient strategy for buying 
time, is there an optimum number of commercials per prod- 
uct per week in either daytime network or nighttime net- 
work? Gallup & Robinson’s computer studies show there 
are. Curves established by the computer data (see graph 
page 47) show that the number of day minutes per pro- 
gram and night minutes per program reach a maximum 
point of sales efficiency and then fall off. Moreover, the 
optimum frequencies are standard, according to Gallup & 
Robinson, whether you buy night-plus-day, day only or 
night only. 

It appears that with as little as one minute every three 
weeks on a prime time show, the product gets so little 
frequency of exposure that sales are not even proportional 
to the small amount invested in TV advertising. On the 
other hand, with substantially more than a total of six 
minutes per product in nine weeks, sales efficiency declines 
sharply. 

On the average, the most efficient number of commercial 
minutes for one product on a given prime time network 
program over a nine week period is six minutes. 

Obviously, increasing frequency beyond the optimum 
point in Class A time will yield increased sales. Yet this 
reduces the profitability of the investment since the cost- 
per-sale rises as the optimum point is exceeded. 

Gallup & Robinson suggests that the problem of too much 
frequency per program can, of course, be avoided by dis- 
tributing the TV expenditure among a greater number of 
programs. Such allocation of the budget, says the research 
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@ INDEX OF SALES EFFICIENCY 


Optimum number of commercials per produci per program over a nine-week period 
Gallup & Robinson's computer studies show that, on the average, the most efficient number of commercial minutes for one product on 
c single daytime network TV program is a total of 18 minutes over a nine-week period, or two minutes per week. The most efficient 
number of commercial minutes for one product on a prime time network program over a nine-week period is a total of six minutes. 








techniques 


firm, is standard operating procedure for the successful 
multi-line package goods advertisers. 

On daytime network TV, the optimum sales efficiency, 
according to Gallup & Robinson, is at least two minutes per 
week per program for a single product. Less frequency re- 
sults in a markedly less efficient rate of return on the in- 
vestment. 

However, although sales efficiency declines as the number 
of minutes per week in daytime exceeds two, the decline is 
not nearly so sharp as that which occurs as the number of 
nighttime commercials exceeds the optimum. This, says 
Gallup & Robinson, is because of daytime’s lower cost per 
minute. 

The question of optimum commercial frequency raises, 
in turn, another major problem facing TV advertisers: 
how to maintain the sales efficiency of a campaign once it’s 
started. Gallup & Robinson finds that there are optimum 
points in terms of expenditure, above and below which 
sales efficiency suffers sharply. Moreover, an increase in the 
TV budget does not necessarily result in increased sales. 
Nor is a decrease in the budget necessarily accompanied 
by a fall-off in sales attributed to television. 


Time increase generally doesn’t pay off 


Gallup & Robinson indicates that the key to the problem 
(as you might expect) lies in achieving the proper balance 
of the number of commercial minutes and programs used 
to carry them. If you are using the optimum number of 
minutes per product per week, increasing the amount of 
commercial time on existing programs generally does not 
pay off in proportion to the increased expenditure. 

The research group’s data shows, too, that increasing the 
frequency of commercials against the same audience is rela- 
tively inefficient. In fact, increased sales efficiency more 
often accompanies a reduction in frequency of commercials 
on a program, hence, a reduction in budget. 

These conclusions stem from a special study Gallup & 
Robinson made of those campaigns out of the basic 300 
surveyed that have been outstandingly successful or unsuc- 
cessful in a period of two years. The criteria for selection 
was whether the campaigns had doubled in sales efficiency 
(35 campaigns had) or had declined by half (32 campaigns). 
Sales efficiency was determined by adjusting for expendi- 
ture the ratings on the Television Sales Index. The network 
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ADVERTISERS SERVED BY GALLUP & ROBINSON 


Dr. George Gallup, director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion (The Gallup Poll), and Dr. Claude Robinson, 
head of the Opinion Research Corporation, formed the or- 
ganization bearing their names in 1948. Over the past decade, 
Gallup & Robinson's services have expanded from its impact 
studies of magazine ads and TV commercials (interviews 24 
hours after ihe previous night's TV program) to include its 
Television Sales Index and Activation research techniques 
(described in the accompanying story). 

With a nationwide interviewing staff and a home office 
force of 75 in Princeton, N. J., Gallup & Robinson conducts 
some 320 surveys a year for these clients: 


Allied Chemical Corp. 

Allstate Insurance Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American-Standard Plumbing & 
Heating 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc 

Assn. of American Railroads 

Avon Products, Inc. 

The Borden Co. 

Buick Motor Division 

Bulova Watch Co., Inc 

Cadillac 

Campbell Soup Co. 

Canada Dry Corp. 

Carling Brewing Co. 

Carnation Co. 

Carrier Corp. 

Champion Spark Plug Co. 

Chesebrough-Pond's Inc. 

The Coca-Cola Co. 

Cockfield, Brown & Co. Ltd. 

Colgate-Palmolive Co.—Household 
Products Div. 

Colgate-Palmolive Co.—Toilet 
Articles Div. 

Corn Products Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp. 

Frigidaire, Division of 
General Motors 

General Electric Co. 


Glass Container Manufacturers 
Institute 

B. F. Goodrich Tire Co. 

Hammond Organ Co. 

Heublein, Inc. 

Hiram Walker, Inc. 

Hotpoint Co. 

International Nickel Co., Inc. 

John Hancock Life Insurance Co. 

Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 

Kellogg Co. 

Kentile, Inc. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Maidenform Brassiere Co. 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

New York Life Insurance Co. 

Northern Papermill, Division 
of Marathon Corp. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Post Cereals, Division of General 
Foods 

The Quaker Oats Co. 

Radio Corporation of America 

Scott Paper Co. 

Joseph E. Seagrams & Sons, Inc. 

Shulton, Inc. 

Simmons Co. 

United States Rubber Co. 

Vick Chemical Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Co. 
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Candid advice on television 
entertainment from its most experienced 
program executive 


Hubbell Robinson 


evaluates 


TV 


programming today 


By Leon Morse 


EDIOCRITY seems to be characteristic of 70 per cent of 
TV programming today.” 

These words were uttered not by some bearded beatnik, 
a woolly-eyed intellectual just released from his ivory tower 
or a space salesman with his own axe to grind. They are the 
considered opinion of the highest-salaried producer in tele- 
vision, Hubbell Robinson (paid an estimated $250,000 for 
a season’s work), now steering Startime, the Ford series of 
specials. Robinson spent the years between 1947 and 1959 
at CBS-TV before he resigned as executive vice president. 
He is the architect of the network’s balanced program 
structure, the most seasoned top level program executive in 
TV today. He has spent a quarter of a century searching for 
the answers to program riddles. 

“To me a program is a product of skill. It consists of good 
taste, hard work, the best and most gifted talent, planning 
and lots of money as well as faith. Sometimes you have a 
hit. Sometimes you don’t. It’s not a big mystery. I don’t deal 
in miracles,” says this tough-minded professional. 

“When a sponsor puts a new product on the market, he 
tries to make certain that it has a distinctive difference. 
How else would he give the public a reason for buying? 
But many sponsors buy new programs which are just like 
the old ones. Naturally they have trouble attracting an 
audience. 


Formulas are extended too far for success 

“Take those prototypes of Peter Gunn, the jazz concert 
with actors attached. We’ve seen plenty of them so far this 
season, but none has come near duplicating the success of 
Gunn. The same is true of the shows which duplicate the 
western formula. The trouble is that the many formulas are 
extended too far. Their effectiveness has been thinned out. 
They keep working a side of the street that’s already been 
travelled too much and too far. 

“Sponsors are understandably fearful of getting burnt, of 
gambling with millions of dollars if there seems to be a sure 
way to pick programs. The answer is to duplicate the miracle 
that exists—the current successes, be they specials, westerns 
or whatever is in vogue. So you get a condition in which 
there are so many specials, they’re usuals. 

“But no matter how you slice it, there’s an element of 
risk in a program purchase. The cancellation of formula 
shows this season will prove that. Since you’re obliged to 
gamble, why not gamble intelligently, why not take a cal- 
culated risk? Try to present a show that has something 
original about it.” 

Here the man with the jet-black hair pauses, “I know the 
word original scares many people. They have a vision of 
people flying sideways. By original, I mean something dif- 
ferent, something unusual. You don’t have to depart from 
basic concepts; the relationships in comedy can be funny, 
the drama can be intense, the music can be balanced with 
comedy. You take a frame whose durability has been proven 
and hang a new dress on it. 

“There are no new forms of entertainment. The three- 
act play has endured over the years because it is the best 
way to communicate an idea. You've got to take the forms 
available and add something new. You've got to find some 
new ingredient of excellence, a way to put a curve on the 
ball, a freshness of approach. Sunset Strip added some odd- 
ball, peculiar characters to a private eye situation. In 
Maverick the boys have fun. They don’t take themselves 
seriously. The audience feels it. 

“Producers are there to service sponsors. They give them 

To next page 
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HUBBELL ROBINSON continued 





“The key to interest is character,’ says Hubbell Robinson. ‘‘There’s nothing wrong 
with a western that a fresh character wouldn't cure.'" He cites the success of Gunsmoke 
when he s af CBS-TV. ‘‘We worked on the character of Matt Dillon. We made him 
a man with doubts, confused about the job he had to do. . . We faced the same 


probler th Have Gun Will Travel . . ."’ 


what they want. They give them what they think they can 
sell. One of the reasons we have so many formula shows 
today is that they’re salable. If sponsors encourage origi- 
nality, that’s what they'll get. If they encourage formula, 
that’s what they'll get. 

“I also believe that entertainment must have substance,” 
declares Robinson. “It must relate to the times we live in, 
unless it’s a western or a costume drama. It must have some 
degree of thought. I certainly don’t mean you should 
attempt to concentrate on neurosis or social drama, but you 
must deal with things that challenge people’s interest. You 
limit the possibilities of entertainment when you try to 
present nothing that could possibly offend. 

“Sponsors are very often unnecessarily concerned about 
public reaction. They are full of fears and bugaboos. Of 
course, I know that TV goes into the home. But it depends 
on the manner in which your material is presented. On 
Piayhouse 90 we had stories about alcoholism, the Nurem- 
berg trials, a crooked union boss and miscegenation among 
the survivors of an atomic holocaust. Long-time sponsors of 
the program include Allstate Insurance and the American 
Gas Association. They don’t seem to have suffered.” 


Believes character is key to interest 


To this producer the one way to get a difference in a 
program is through the use of character. ““The key to 
interest in programs is character. There’s nothing wrong 
with a western that a fresh character wouldn’t cure, but the 
very number of these shows makes such freshness ex- 
tremely hard to come by. Another western has to be ter- 
ribly different. 

“Instead TV has become crowded with one-dimensional 
people in westerns and other shows, who you couldn’t care 
less about. They’re just not interesting people. If you don’t 
care about the leading character, it’s hard to care about the 
situation he involves himself in.” 

Robinson reminisces, “When we did Gunsmoke at CBS 
we faced this problem. The show had been a great success 
in radio, but we were moving it to a new medium. We 
worked on the character of Matt Dillon. We made him a 
man with doubts, confused about the job he had to do. He 
wondered whether he really had to do that job. We did the 
same for Chester and Doc. They’re not just stooges for Matt. 

‘We faced the same problem with Have Gun, Will Travel. 
Paladin is a gun for hire, but at the same time he is a man of 
culture, a man with a taste for elegance. On the moral side 
he runs into the same confusions as Dillon. He’s not always 
sure of himself. He’s not all black and white. 

“It’s a cliché that in the half-hour show you either go for 
plot or character. Unless you have exceptionally gifted story 
editors and writers, you don’t go for both. Usually the 
choice is plot. But even with such plot devices as surprise 
twists, the number of plots is limited. The variation in 
character is infinite.” 

Talking about some of the other elements responsible 
for success in TV, the former CBS executive suggests, “The 
wisest, smartest thing you can do in TV programming is to 
plan ahead. It is one of the few ways to keep quality high. 
You have time working for you, not against you.” As every- 
one knows, CBS spent a year under Robinson’s direction in 
planning for Playhouse 90, still the only regularly presented 
hour-and-a-half dramatic show on TV. 

He also makes another point related to this one, “The 
entertainment business is a difficult one in which to hedge 
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As producer of the Ford Startime series, Robinson tried to hit ‘‘a distinctive difference’ 
in programming such shows as ‘The Turn of the Screw’’ and ‘‘The Wicked Scheme of 
Jebal Deeks'’ (above, top) and the forthcoming shows, ‘‘Christmas Startime’’ with 
Leonard Bernstein and the St. Paul Cathedral Boys’ Choir and the subsequent ‘‘Meet 
Cyd Charisse.’’ 


your bets.” He is referring to the 13-week contract lor the 
purchase of a program which gives a buyer an out after a 
relatively short sponsorship. He says, “Such a contract 
doesn’t really give you enough time to assess the impact of 
a program and to tinker with it. You must make a cancella- 
tion decision between six and eight weeks after a program 
has started.” 

Robinson believes in longer commitments. “When I was. 
at CBS we always ordered 26 weeks of a show. We wanted 
to give it every chance to make the grade. Several times it 
was just this kind of faith that meant the difference between 
success and failure. It was particularly true of Perry Mason 
which started slow (it took us a whole season to learn how 
to produce the show); the first 13 weeks of Climax were full 
of second-rate shows; Rawhide is another that started 
quietly.” 

It seems hard to believe of this self-possessed, formidable 
individual, but he began as an office boy at Young and 
Rubicam back in 1929. He stayed until 1944—an indication 
of his job-stability. When he left he was vice president in 
charge of radio. A year was spent with the Blue Network as 
program chief; then he returned to the advertising agency 
field as vice president in charge of radio for Foote, Cone & 
Belding. 

He has a point of view toward the way sponsors buy TV 
programs. “I don’t think you can run the entertainment 
business by committee. The committee decision usually 
shows no strong taste one way or the other. It is responsible 
for a machine-made product rather than a highly individual 
one. 

“It is interesting to note that the most successful enter- 
tainment enterprises in Hollywood flourished under the 
management of one man. It was true of the Louis B. Mayer 
regime at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer as well as Irving Thal- 
berg’s. It was also true of 20th-Century-Fox under Darryl 
Zanuck. Somebody must have the courage to take the ball 
and run with it. Somebody must have the skill to be right.” 

Robinson has a piece of advice for sponsors. While he 
acknowledges the sponsor’s right to set program policy, and 
to be in on the buy, he suggests that once a decision is 
made, “the full, creative control should be the responsibility 
of those who spend their lives doing nothing else.” Other- 
wise “he will unsteady the creative people and contribute 
only confusion.” 


Agencies can’t be half-in nor half-out 


The agency role in TV is also clear to him. “Either the 
agency should be completely in on the creative act or they 
should keep entirely out of it. You can’t be half-in.”” In most 
cases, of course, he believes that, to repeat his phrase, ‘full 
creative control should go to those who spend their lives 
doing nothing else.” 

Now one of the tribe, Robinson sees the individual pro- 
ducer as the kingpin in TV programming. “If he doesn’t 
make the right decision as to director, writers and actors, 
the whole ship will go down.” To him a production com- 
pany is no better than the talents of its individual group of 
producers. But he asks that producers have pride in their 
product and display courage and imagination. “Just making 
a sale isn’t enough.” 

He believes there is a shortage of good producers in TV 
today as always. He sees them, however, as custom-craftsmen 
who must do more than create. They must be able to sell. 
“We must find producer-salesmen articulate enough to 

To page 94 
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Tor long ago Needham, Louis and Brorby implemented 
N , media plan which sharply underscores a major facet 
of media planning today: that, despite the dramatic advances 
in media research in the past decade, decisions seldom can 
be made on the basis of statistical analysis alone. Judgment 
and experience must, as several articles in this series have 
pointed out, be the primary guides in reaching a sound 
media decision. 


A media plan for Oklahoma Oil 


Our case in point is a media plan we developed and put 
into the field for a regional brand—Oklahoma Oil Company 
headquartered in Chicago. If only cost-per-thousand-homes 
or the number of people reached had been the criterion in 
determining the plan’s potential effectiveness, it would 
never have seen the light of day. 

Our marketing problem was three-fold: 

|. We had to establish a new brand of gasoline through- 
out most of the state of Indiana because Oklahoma Oil had 
purchased a chain of independent outlets, supplementing 
its service stations already operating in Illinois and Iowa. 

. We had to encourage immediate trial of the brand by 
a majority of the motorists in Indiana through 81 station 
outlets that had operated in 44 markets within the state for 
more than 20 years under another name. 

3. We had to create an image of leadership, superior 
quality and superior performance for the new brand. 

Our aim was to achieve these objectives in as short a 
period of time as possible. A long-range, slow build-up in 
station traffic and a gradual change in consumer attitude 
from neutral to favorable were not enough. What was 
needed was immediate volume and so dramatic an impres- 
sion on the motorist-consumer that it would set the stage 


How to 


for and reinforce future advertising and promotion activi- 
ties. 

We found that standard media measurements would be 
of little help in arriving at the ways and means of securing 
these objectives. Such available measurements could tell us, 
of course, how much it would cost to talk to how many 
homes via print or broadcast advertising. 

But such statistical analysis could not reveal whether or 
not a given weight of advertising was sufficient to change 
consumer apathy to action or even make a positive change 
in consumer attitude. Statistical analysis could not tell us 
what given weight of advertising would be strong enough to 
insure achievement of our objectives at the outset or initia- 
tion of any sort of media plan. In short, we could not afford 
to succeed on an “almost” basis. We either succeeded com- 
pletely in our objectives or we failed. 


A three-stage plan for consumer awareness 

The result was that we blue-printed a three-stage plan. It 
was devised on the basis of many experiences in launching 
new products, both in test markets, regionally and nation- 
ally, and on hard-earned judgment as to what amount of 
advertising weight is needed today to bring a product to the 
full awareness of the consumer. 

In essence, our plan was to cover a single week, climax- 
ing in a grand re-opening of all service stations in the state 
on a Friday and sustaining the excitement of the event over 
the high-traffic weekend (in August). 

Our initial plan called for a series of spot radio “teaser” 
announcements early in the week in the central metropoli- 
tan market of the state, Indianapolis. These were to antici- 
pate the grand opening of the service stations and to build 
audience interest for a special one-hour television broad- 
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Blair Vedder, Jr, director of media at Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago, 
outlines an actual media plan designed to create leadership, 


encourage trial usage and capture a share of the market for a new regional oil advertiser. 


Establish a Regional Brand Image 


cast to be carried by one television station in Indianapolis 
during prime time on Friday night (8:30-9:30). 

We also planned, at first, to use radio and television 
spots and newspaper ads as advertising support in other 
markets in the state where service stations would be opened, 
but which were outside the coverage area of the TV station 
we planned to use in Indianapolis. 


Would plan change established preferences? 

In most respects we considered that this was a sound plan 
assuring good coverage, providing impact through the 
special one-hour show and, from a cost standpoint, it was 
efficient. But we still wondered if it had the total power to 
move the mountain of consumer preference for long-estab- 
lished brands of gasoline in the market. 

To find out, we sent a team of Needham, Louis and 
Brorby broadcast, program and media people into Indiana 
(from our office in Chicago) to discuss the plan with the 
local stations and newspapers which would carry the adver- 
tising schedule we had in mind. This on-the-scene contact 
proved to be the turning point in the plan’s development. 

One of the television stations in Indianapolis suggested 
an expansion of the media plan which was unprecedented 
for a regional new product introduction . . . and which, on 
the surface, seemed wholly impractical. 

The station proposed that rather than limit the Friday 
night one-hour telecast to a single station, that we use all 
four television stations in Indianapolis to assure complete 
coverage in the market of all television homes generally 
tuned in during the Friday evening prime time. 

Further, this station suggested that we develop an intra- 
state TV network to all other markets in Indiana where 
service stations were to be opened, allowing these service 
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stations also to benefit from any business created by the 
special telecast. Finally, to complete this package of massive 
impact, we decided that a simulcast of the special TV pro- 
gram could be made to all radio stations throughout the 
area where the service stations were. 

The entire plan, when presented to the other TV and 
radio stations, was accepted with enthusiasm. As a result 
we secured an intra-state lineup of 36 stations, 11 of which 
were TV stations and 25 of which were radio outlets. 

The potential impact of the new broadcast plan created 
major changes in other phases of our original media plan. 


Increased various phases of promotion 
First, with an intra-state radio-TV network program in 
mind, we quintupled the tonnage of our pre-program pro- 
motion: we greatly increased the radio spots to be run on 
the preceding Tuesday in the 44 markets where the service 
stations were to be opened; we also increased the number 
of 10 and 20-second TV spots we planned to run from 
Thursday night until the time of the show on Friday; on 
Friday we also increased our promotion of the brand and 
the show to single-page newspaper ads in all the markets 
outside Indianapolis and expanded our newspaper sched- 
ule in Indianapolis from a single-page to a double-truck 
in the Star News and a single page in the Times. 
This teaser campaign invited potential consumers to 
participate in the “Oklahoma Open House,” featuring the 
television show on Friday night and the opening of the 81 
stations in the Indiana area. As part of the “Oklahoma Open 
House,” the spots and print ads promised free Coca-Cola 
with every purchase at an Oklahoma station, drawings for 
prizes such as kitchen ware and coupons redeemable on 
some 700 prizes listed in Oklahoma Oil’s premium catalog. 
To page 94 
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The brochures at left show the wide variety of programs offered executives. ori 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO (July 17-August 5) Co 
Designed for: Middle management. ma 
Aim: To offer the opportunity to approach management prob- ge 
lems and decision-making from an over-all viewpoint. spt 
Content; The program covers the following basic areas: policy Six 
formation; decision-making and organization; the business are 
manager and his responsibility; economic impacts and govern- Fe 
ment regulation; forecasting of sales, capital expenditures, and Fo 
budgets; human relations in industry; creative problem solving; Bu 
and cost planning and control. Enrollment is limited to 30. tio 
Fee: Tuition, instructional materials, living accommodations, CA 
and meals, $650. 
For further information, contact: Robert R. Henry, Direc- De 
ior, Executive Development Program, University of Buffalo, ju: 
Buffalo, New York. Ai 
ap 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA = (Begins February, 1960) thi 
Designed for: Senior executives and higher level personnel who Cc 
require an advanced management program that does not in- du 
volve detachment of the participant from his job. ysi 


Aim: The development of experienced businessmen. é 








ursesand seminars regularly offered executives by 25 universities across the nation. 
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ECAUSE of the increasing interest of advertising and 

broadcasting management in the problems of executive 
development, ‘TELEVISION MAGAZINE has prepared the fol- 
lowing brief descriptions of intensive courses and seminars 
regularly offered executives by 25 universities across the 
nation. Listed, wherever possible for each course or seminar, 
are its date and duration, for whom it is designed (e.g., top 
or middle management), its content, the fee and where 
further information concerning the program can be ob- 
tained. 

The information contained in the brief descriptions was 
received from the universities listed and from a guide to 
intensive courses and seminars for executives prepared by 
the management information service of the American Man- 
agement Association. 


Definition of terms 


Definition of such terms as conference, course or seminar 
are based on the distinctions adopted by the American Man. 
agement Association in its own guide. 

A course is “‘an integrated but broad educational pro- 
gram, usually lasting more than two weeks (either on con- 
secutive days or as a series of sessions spread over a longer 
time), limited in enrollment, and utilizing a coordinated 
staff for instruction.” 

A seminar is defined as “an intensive discussion meeting 
oriented around a single topic, lasting from a few days to a 


few weeks, limited in enrollment, and usually guided by 
discussion leaders rather than instructors or lecturers.” A 
conference is “‘a meeting with a large number in attendance, 
usually lasting not longer than a week, with papers or formal 
addresses on a variety of topics.” A class is “ a series of meet- 
ings on a single topic, usually held in the evenings, over 
several weeks, for people in the immediate locality.” 


The variety of subjects offered 


Generally speaking, the programs’ content covers a full 
range of subjects for either top or middle management. 
Subjects include studies of general business policy, admin- 
istrative practices, the relation of business to the world soci- 
ety, the problems of marketing administration, personnel, 
labor relations, production and marketing cost control, com- 
munity relations and company communications. 

The following list is not to be construed as an evaluation 
or endorsement of what each university offers, but merely 
as a guide which you may find useful. Moreover, this should 
not be considered a complete list of all universities offering 
courses or seminars for executives. The American Manage- 
ment Association guide alone lists more than sixty such 
programs at as many institutions. 

For any further information concerning the programs 
listed here, contact the sponsoring organization. Each uni- 
versity will be able to advise on the relative usefulness of its 
program in suiting particular needs. 
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Content: Courses include managerial accounting, principles of 
management, business policy and administration, and mana- 
gerial economics. Special programs feature outstanding guest 
speakers. The case method and text-lecture method are used. 
Small discussion groups, role playing, and the seminar method 
are also utilized. Classes begin at 4 p.m. every Thursday. 

Fees: Tuition and dinners for both semesters, $900; books extra. 
For further information, contact: The Executive Program in 
Business Management, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of California, Los Angles 24, California. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Designed. for: Mature administrators, including younger men 
just approaching general management responsibilities. 

Aim: To help executives develop an analytical company-wide 
approach to the problems of modern business and to deepen 
their understanding of top management responsibilities. 
Content: Senior staff members, aided by prominent men in in- 
dustry, labor and government will lead discussion and case anal- 
ysis sessions on human relations and administration, labor and 
management problems, business in the American economy, man- 


(March 7-May 6, 1960) 


agerial decision-making and control, new ideas and changes in 
the corporation and business policy. Participants are selected to 
assure broad representation of a variety of individual business 
backgrounds, and enrollment is limited to about 30 men. 
Fee: Tuition and books, $1,100 and living expenses (including 
hotel and meals), $1,400. 

For further information contact: The Administrator, Program 
for Executives, Graduate School of Industrial Administration, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Aim: The development of broad gauge senior management 
personnel. 
Content: Courses cover: managerial accounting, administrative 
relationships, business economics, industry and the individual, 
statistics for management, industrial relations, marketing man- 
agement, money and the financial markets, financial manage- 
ment, public regulation of business, and business organization 
and policy. Teaching methods include discussion of actual 
business cases, a combination of lecture and discussion, weekly 
To page 90 


(October 3-June 10, 1960) 
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The success of Anheuser-Busch’s new beer offers a clear illustration of how distribution | 


By Herman W. Lanp 
Dir. of pub. rel. & special projects, Corinthian Broadcasting 


gal 
S° swift has been the pace of postwar marketing progress, you 
that theory has had a difficult time keeping up with prac- Da 
tice. ‘The media academicians still argue with heat over the pol 
precise role of advertising and call for valid methods of lin 
media comparison. As their arguments rage on, the hard- tel 
headed businessmen-practitioners they represent commit the 
fortunes and destinies of their companies to advertising ne: 
techniques fashioned in the light of new media relation- Ar 
ships. lar 
While they argue, the giants of the soap, food and drug in 
fields conduct fierce marketing wars from the vantage points ob 
of vast network and spot TV structures which allow them me 
access to all, or segments of the national market as their he 
competitive strategies dictate. Unknown brands, like Lestoil, ap 
Texize, Maypo, reach the national market almost overnight, wh 
it seems, outflanking, outmaneuvering their great competi- 
tors through adroit use of the TV medium. ap 
A testament to the power of TV Me 
One such success story taking place today is that of Busch ba 
Bavarian Beer, the popular-price entry of Anheuser-Busch ur 
in the beer sweepstakes. Like many other product successes te’ 
of this decade, this one is a testament to the power of TV in ro 
the marketplace. More than most, however, it illustrates 
how far the media point of view has progressed in the on 
modern advertising world. For the real meaning of the on 


Busch Bavarian success is that the starting point of the en- ne 
tire marketing process today is media. du 

The nation’s largest brewery is reversing 108 years of mar- on 
keting policy that has brought it leadership to build a new on 
sales and distribution structure on a radical premise: that H 
henceforth, distribution must follow advertising, rather 
than advertising distribution, as has been the case tradition- 
ally. Following tradition, the company had been able to 
capture and hold over 30%, of the premium beer market A 
nationally with Budweiser. (The company also markets 
Budweiser and Michelob, a premium draught beer, and Re- 
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begins with the television market concept 


gal, which is brewed and distributed in Florida.) Yet for the 
young Busch Bavarian brand, which was born on Labor 
Day, 1955, it has chosen to discard conventional metro- 
politan market definitions and standard state and country 
lines to build a distribution pattern in the shape of the 
television signal. 

The implications for those segments of American busi- 
ness that deal with the mass market are profound, for the 
Anheuser-Busch move points to radical changes that today’s 
large producer of consumer items may find it wise to make 
in his marketing operation, even organization, if he is to 
obtain maximum benefit from application of the newest 
media logic. As regional brands advertising manager of An- 
heuser-Busch, Walter (Bud) Reisinger, notes, the media 
approach to marketing means that you have to organize your 
wholesaling and selling organization in media terms. 

Busch Bavarian offers one of the clearest pictures of the 
application of the television market concept available to 
date. Procter & Gamble, Colgate, Lever Bros., to name only 
a few, have long allocated their advertising budgets on the 
basis of television market lists. However, the vastness and 
universality of their distribution, built largely in the pre- 
television period, has tended to obscure the fundamental 
role played by the medium in their marketing operations. 

The concept of the television market, in whose develop- 
ment this publication has played a major part, is finding 
new expression in a numiber of studies and presentations 
now under way. The first of the recent studies to receive in- 
dustry attention was that of Mel Goldberg, director of re- 
search for Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. Among the other 
companies active in this area are Edward Petry & Co., Inc., 
H-R Reps., Blair Television Associates and CBS Spot Sales. 

For Walter Reisinger, the question is no longer which 
medium is superior, but how to put television’s superiority 
to best use. His answer is the concept of the Media Coverage 
Area. The basic problem for a new product today, he main- 
tains, is how to define the market once given the primary 


Busch Bavarian’s 
Radical 
New Marketing 


Strategy 


role of advertising. It is no longer possible to define a mar- 
ket accurately, he holds, by citing the standard dimensions 
of geography and population. Another dimension must be 
added, that of the medium being employed as the major 
sales instrument. In effect, we are dealing with a market- 
media continuum. 


Markets defined in terms of TV areas 

Thus the question of which medium is central to a cam- 
paign is also the question of the final definition of the mar- 
ket. Since television is Busch Bavarian’s primary medium, 
Reisinger now defines a market, “not in terms of states or of 
individual wholesaler territories, but in terms of that area 
most efficiently covered by TV emanating from the major 
population centers.” 

This has led Reisinger to a re-definition of local coverage. 
“The important thing is not where the advertising origi- 
nates. The critical factor is where do the advertising impres- 
sions go? We now say that local advertising is the advertising 
pressure received within a wholesaler’s territory, regardless 
of where the advertising comes from. 

“Because the medium involved is television, what we call 
our Media Coverage Area is accurately described by the term 
Tele-Urbia, coined by the Corinthian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration as a description of the new market reality. Tele-Urbia 
suggests both the urban origination of the television signal 
and the fact that the physical dimensions of the market are 
determined by the contour of the signal pattern.” 

Tele-Urbia renders the political subdivision archaic, for 
it transcends state and city limits. From the point of view of 
the marketer, therefore, the country today appears not as a 
list of states or a ranking of metropolitan areas, but as a 
series of contiguous television markets. 

The logical consequences of this position on organization 
are drastic. Reisinger states that Busch Bavarian whole- 
salers are now assigned to television coverage areas rather 
than to states, as had been the former Anheuser-Busch 

To page 86 
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In a rare moment of introspection, Bell & 
Howell president Charles H. Percy 
considers the importance of CBS Reports 
as an instrument to inform as well as 
entertain the buying public. 


PERCY OF BELL & HOWELL, 
PUBLIC SERVICE FOR PROFIT © 


By Frank P. MopeEt. 


C OME of my publisher friends,” declares Charles Harting 
\ ) Per 


cy, the youthful (40) president of Chicago’s Bell & 
Howell Co., ‘tell me I’m foolish to spend so much of our 
firm’s money in television. They say that they, not the 
broadcasters, are the real communicators in that each day, 
they report on the world and frame it in a proper perspec- 
tive. And, I’m afraid that, to a certain extent, I must agree 
with them.” 

Nevertheless, last spring Bell & Howell committed over 
52%, of their estimated $1,000,000 budget to co-sponsorship 

with B. F. Goodrich) of CBS Reports, six hour-long infor- 
mational programs the first of which was “The Biography 
of a Missile.” 

The significance of the Bell & Howell buy far outweighs 
the fact that in dollars ($521,595), it is minuscule compared 
to the multi-million dollar deals of the big TV advertisers, 
and that both B&H and Goodrich are getting the series at 
60% less than what it costs CBS News to produce. 

For one, CBS Reports is the first, fully-sponsored public 
affairs series scheduled in prime (or class ‘“‘A’’) time since 
Alcoa abandoned See It Now in 1954. 


Helped free public service shows from “ghetto” 


By helping to break the “prime time barrier” eight 
months ago, Bell & Howell may aid immeasurably in lib- 
erating public service programs from the “Sunday ghetto.” 
More important, CBS News suggests that Bell & Howell’s 
move precipitated a number of other deals that might not 
have come to fruition this year. Among them: the signing of 
co-sponsor J. Ward Keener of Goodrich (“Frankly, we had 
no plans for any major participation in television in 1959”’) 
and of the troubled Firestone brothers (Eyewitness to His- 
tory) who, up to the time this summer they met with CBS 
Ne id threatened to make a federal case out of their 


private network relations (see “Firestone: The Stilled 
Voice,” TELEVISION MAGAZINE, June 1959). In turn, this 
advertiser interest has translated itself into a fresh reap- 
praisal by the networks of their news and public affairs 
operations. CBS News recently was made a full-fledged 
semi-autonomous division, supplying 16% of the CBS-TV 
program schedule, headed by its own president and oper- 
ating on an annual budget of $21,500,000. 


A marriage of marketing needs and personal belief 


The importance of the Bell & Howell purchase, however, 
transcends the increasing amount of advertiser interest and 
network action in relation to public service programming. 
For B&H’s television buy represents a marriage of the com- 
pany’s marketing needs and its president’s personal beliefs 
on discharging the “corporate obligation.” 

In terms of marketing, CBS Reports is Bell & Howell's 
key advertising weapon to capture an increasing share of 
the booming, leisure market, and to maintain its position 
as the world’s biggest manufacturer and seller of 8 mm. and 
16 mm. motion picture equipment—a position challenged 
as competitors, here and abroad, have become more 
aggressive. 

From the standpoint of Percy’s personal thoughts, CBS 
Reports reflects his profound concern with the world today. 
He believes lack of “‘a national purpose” has weakened what 
he calls “the ideological front” against Soviet intransigence. 

To understand how the two goals complement one an- 
other is only possible through an understanding of Charles | 
Harting Percy. It’s not always easy. To begin with, he is a 
strange amalgam of industrialist, internationalist and in- 
tellectual. His public pronouncements have netted him a 
host of ardent admirers as well as a number of detractors. 
The former hail him as a model businessman. /To page 83 
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CONTINUING BRAND STUDY NO. 41 








THIS MONTH: BEERS, BREADS, HEADACHE REMEDIES & SHAMPOOS 


WASH 'N’ CURL 
SWITCHES 
MOST SHAMPOO BUYERS 


Launched nationally in May, Lanolin Plus’ new 
shampoo makes considerable headway. Hamm’s, 
Tip Top, Bufferinare recall leaders in their fields. 


T e speed with which a new product with strong promo- 

m behind it can achieve consumer impact is clear in 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s latest continuing brand study. The 
case in point is Wash ‘n’ Curl and its rapid rise in the 
sharply competitive shampoo market. Last May, Lanolin 
Plus launched a heavy national campaign for Wash ‘n’ Curl. 
Six months later, the latest brand study, made in October, 
found the brand had switched more customers to its side 
than any other shampoo in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Wash ‘n’ Curl picked up most of its customers from Prell 
in ¢ ago and from Breck and Halo in Los Angeles, ac- 

rding to the study. White Rain was the leading brand 
switcher in New York, picking up most from Breck. 

(n all three markets, P&G’s Prell advertising recall was the 
h t. Furthermore, except in New York (where Prell 
ranked second in use), Prell is rated first in use. 

Che other product categories in the October study reflect 
the following highlights: 

In beer and ale, each of the three cities reflected regional 
variances in distribution. In New York, both Schaefer and 
Ballantine led the pack in winning new converts, while 
Piels, remaining tops in recall, dropped to fourth place in 
use. Ballantine, in addition to its switching power also 
vained in recall and use. 

[he situation in Chicago was relatively unchanged since 
the 1958 survey. However, Drewry’s made some inroads as 
» brand switcher. In Los Angeles, nationally-distributed 
Pabst, took the switching honors. 

In the headache remedy field, brand switching was neg- 
ligible in the three markets. In New York, Chicago and Los 


Angeles, Bufferin and Anacin led in recall, while Bayer, 
leading usage in New York and Chicago, placed a close sec- 
ond in Los Angeles. 

In the bread market, regional differences also played their 
part. In New York, the top switcher was Tastee, with better 
than a quarter of all respondents having turned to Tastee 
over the past six months—the bulk (11%), from Bond. In 
Chicago, the two top brand switchers were Pepperidge Farm 
and Rainbow, the latter a regional brand; 13% of the 
switchers to Pepperidge formerly were Bond users. 


How this study was conducted 


Findings in this survey are based upon the following 
questions asked of each respondent-viewer: 

“What brands of (product category) have you seen adver- 
tised during the last two weeks?” “Which did you use?” 
“Have you changed (product category) within the past six 
months?” “What was the (product category) that you used 
previously?” 

Results of this study are based upon 1,500 interviews (500 
in each market) conducted by The Pulse Inc. for TELEVISION 
MacazinE’s Continuing Brand Study. 

It is well to bear in mind that the products named were 
those recalled by the respondents. These products were not 
necessarily advertised on TV in the period stated. Data on 
usage is offered solely as an indication of brand use. It does 
not necessarily indicate the actual share of market. 

The next survey will cover automobiles, TV sets, watches 
and cake mixes. The study, to be published in February, 
will include gasoline, detergents, coffee and dentifrices. 
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ur primary purpose in programming any film is entertainment. 
But when we have an opportunity to entertain our viewers 

and also teach them how to save their lives, 

that’s public service plus! We use American Cancer Society films regularly 
because they do a fine job of combining education with entertainment.” 


Joel Chaseman, Program Manager for WJZ-TV, Baltimore, has a reputation 

for unusual imagination in selecting topnotch programs 

which reach and teach his audiences. This fall he went all out with Tactic, our new 
series of half-hour shows, programming all six in one week—in prime evening time. 
These shows reach audiences with “names” such as Celeste Holm, Steve Allen, 
Alfred Hitchcock, Wally Cox. The stars utilize 
their well-known talents for comedy, 
romantic drama, mystery, etc., to teach 
sound attitudes about cancer 

which can save lives now. 









TACTIC was produced by NBC 
in cooperation with the Educational 
Television and Radio Center and the 
American Cancer Society. Complete 
promotional material is supplied with 
the series. See TACTIC and our 
other free films...now. Contact 
the American Cancer Society 
Jnit in your community 
or write to 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
521 West 57th St., New York 19 
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Nationwide Insurance finds that network radio 
still has considerable image-building potential. 
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RADIO, THE IMAGE MAKER 


N an era of “modern radio,” where soft or shrill music, 
| interspersed with soft or hard sell, punctuates the air- 
waves hour-after-hour, day-after-day, it is a rare and signifi- 
cant situation when an advertiser uses this medium to 
promote a corporate image. 

Rarer still is that advertiser who, in this day and age of 
the fractionalized participation, will sign for a full sponsor- 
ship. 

And rarest of all is an insurance company which, in con- 
sidering both, will pay an extremely high cost-per-thousand 
to reach an audience experts say no longer listens to network 
radio, and then, with controversy rather than with the more 
standardized forms of entertainment. 

Such, however, is the case of The Nationwide Insurance 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, one of the fastest-growing 
underwriters in the twenty-nine billion dollar insurance 
industry. 


Series features important opinion leaders 

Since last fall (1958), Nationwide has been sponsoring, on 
CBS Radio, a series of CBS News-packaged “actuality re- 
ports” titled The Hidden Revolution. Now in its second 
season and on 100 stations in 25 states (at the outset: 82 
stations in 19 states), The Hidden Revolution, with Edward 
R. Murrow and Howard K. Smith, is essentially a series of 
discussions on major U.S. social problems, featuring im- 
portant opinion leaders, e.g., from Dr. James Bryant Conant 
to Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, and the sounds of the 
man-in-the-street, captured by the unobtrusive tape recorder. 

The package is produced by CBS News’ “Unit One,” a 


group of professionals which also produced such award- 
winning fare as Who Killed Michael Farmer? and Chronicle 
of Terror: The Galindez-Murphy Case, from which, it is 
suggested by Nationwide, The Hidden Revolution devel- 
oped. 

Bearing in mind that the goal of all insurance firms is 
bettering the future of its policyholders, it is not really so 
unusual to see Nationwide messages geared to an examina- 
tion of racial prejudice, the twenty-hour work week and old 
age—problems that may affect the prospects of a bright to- 
morrow. 


A mass medium to reach a select audience 

What is unusual, however, is Nationwide’s use of a mass 
medium—network radio—with which to reach a select audi- 
ence, opinion leaders whose intellectual prowess and dis- 
criminating taste would not suggest an affinity for mass pro- 
gramming. 

Thus, the question may be asked, as indeed, it has been: 
how successful has The Hidden Revolution been for Na- 
tionwide? 

The answer is to be found in a 30-page analysis and 
evaluation by the sponsor and its agency (Ben Sackheim 
Inc.) of the first six programs, broadcast between October, 
1958 and March, 1959. This report, released exclusively to 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE, is uniquely objective: it shows that 
while The Hidden Revolution succeeded in promoting a 
corporate image for Nationwide, it did not stimulate im- 
mediate sales. 

The importance and significance of these findings tran- 

To next page 
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RADIO, THE IMAGE MAKER continued 


Vationwide’s president assumes personal responsibility for informing the public about vital issues 


scend the insurance industry—a business that of late has 
relied more and more on television as an image-building 
medium. For what Nationwide learned can well be studied 
by any low-budget advertiser with a two-fold program of 
promoting itself to prospective customers while explaining 
ts ultimate goals to its present clientele (to say nothing of 
its own sales force and management personnel). 

\s reports of this kind go, Nationwide’s look at its own 
advertising program may strike some as being as unorthodox 
is its entire approach to the insurance business (see box. 
p. 67). For it shuns the scientific and technical approach to 
examination of reach, frequency and the other criteria by 
which radio effectiveness is normally gauged. Instead, it 


adopts a rather casual approach of looking at The Hidden 


Revolution through a sampling of audience mail, publicity 
garnered and the balloted opinions of a sampling (20%) 
of its 5,000-man sales force. 


Discussions provide answers to sales 


Obviously, such an approach is bound to leave certain 
questions unanswered, such as, how many and what kind of 
sales can be attributed to the series. Such questions were 
answered through supplementary discussions with Nation- 
wide executive personnel by TELEvIsion MAGAZINE. 

To fully understand Nationwide’s three-fold objectives 
and the report which goes into how these objectives were 
or were not met, it is necessary to understand what Nation- 
wide is. For this is no routine sponsorship, nor is Nation- 
wide quite like any other underwriter. 

Nationwide is at once a life insurance company, a fire and 
casualty company, a firm selling mutual funds, low-cost 
loans, all manner of auto coverage, a real-estate operator, 
a building supplier, a broadcast property owner and a hold- 
ing company engaged in buying control of out-of-state un- 
derwriters. 

More important, Nationwide is, in a sense, a co-operative. 
\ mutual company in practice as well as theory, Nationwide 
thrives on “economic democracy,” allows its policyholders 
to participate, through an advisory committee system, in 


day-to-day management operations. 

Nationwide also is hell-bent on breaking into all fifty 
states; thirty-three years ago, it served only the farmers of 
Ohio; today, its policies cover Americans in 25 states. 

Most important, Nationwide is Murray Danforth Lin- 
coln, its president (see box on p. 67). Lincoln is one of those 
enlightened businessmen who assumes a personal respon- 
sibility for informing the public about vital issues of the day 
through the so-called entertainment media. 

All these points dovetail together when the report puts as 
the program series’ principal objectives:. 


1 


lo identify and promote Nationwide as hav- 
ing active, long-range interests beyond the single objective 
of maximizing sales and profits . . . as a consumer-oriented, 
multiple service organization not just as a low-cost 
auto-insurance company.” 

lo appeal to those responsible, mature individuals 
who generate effective word-of-mouth advertising . . . those 
who generally buy more insurance than the average family 
head 


lo promote the Advisory Committee of Policyhold- 
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ers Program* by encouraging the setting-up of listener meet- 
ings . . . more and better agent-policyholder meetings.” 

Beyond these three objectives is a fourth—possibly the 
most important one: that of telling the Nationwide story 
to those who have most to gain from knowing it, its own 
people. 

Behind these objectives is a rather interesting advertising 
approach, that of combining two distinctive types of ‘‘sell” 
depending on the media used. Up until a year or so ago, 
there appeared to be within Nationwide two separate fac- 
tions, those who believed strictly in institutional selling and 
those who, mindful of the galloping inroads made by Sears 
Roebuck’s Allstate, advocated the “hard” or no-nonsense 
sell. Today, Nationwide claims to have brought the two 
sides together. The “hard-sell” bloc (“Stop Overpaying On 
Your Auto Insurance! Go Nationwide and Save Up to 
30%!) has its say in such mass media as Life, Look, Satur- 
day Evening Post. The “‘soft sell” advocates, headed by Mur- 
vay Lincoln, speak of “Peace Insurance” and “Education 
for One” in such select media as Harper’s, Atlantic, Saturday 
Review and—CBS Radio. 

The premise on which this strategy is based is, of course, 
the idea that before you can sign up a new policyholder, you 
must first inform a prospect of the company’s long-range 
philosophy. Thus, this typical Hidden Revolution com- 
mercial: 

‘“. . . Your sponsor believes we can prevent war if we 
inform and mobilize public opinion against it. Nationwide 
... has always believed that answers to problems—any kind— 
will come, if only people think together, work together, act 
together...” 

Not terribly controversial, it is nevertheless interesting 
in that it stresses the co-operative aspect to the Nationwide 
corporate philosophy and image. 


Seven questions provide bulk of report 


To assay the effectiveness of the series, Nationwide man- 
agement asked itself seven questions, the answers to which 
comprise the bulk of the report. 

(1) “Did the program series reach the desired target 
group of ‘influentials’ or ‘opinion leaders’?” (2) “Were the 
commercials and programs successful in producing the de- 
sired response?” (That is, did they improve and expand 
Nationwide’s image, creating a favorable frame of mind not 
merely to the company, but to its sales representatives, i.e., 
agents?) 

(3) “Did the series encourage greater policyholder par- 
ticipation in the ACP Program?” (4) “Did the series help 
motivate more agents to hold policyholder meetings?” (5) 
“Did the series help motivate policyholders to set up their 
own neighborhood discussion groups, subsequent to the 
regular policyholder meetings?” 

(6) “What was the effect of the series on motivation and 
morale of Nationwide employees and agents?” 


*The ACP Program is Nationwide’s way of giving policyholders their say: through the 
establishment of numerous committees on all levels of operations—local, district, re- 
gional, etc.—Nationwide's three million policyholders meet several times a year, send 
delegates to the home office in Columbus each year to exercise each member's ‘'voting 
stock’’ at the management level. What makes the ACP Program's promotion so crucial 
is that—in the words of president Murray Lincoln—'‘at first it sounds like another Madi- 
son Avenue gimmick. Actual participation by policyholders soon proves otherwise." 
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RADIO STUDY NO. 31: NATIONWIDE 








COST & AUDIENCE EVALUATION 


Based on Nielsen Radio Index Surveys 











Hidden Freedom's Twenty Hour 
Revolution Last Stand Week 
Oct. 22" Nov. i9 Dec. 17 

WOTAL COSTS «..GIS7IG............-0c0000 BN Saccicn.c seam oee ae 


(Time & Talent)** 





Audience Hearing Any Part of Program (1) 





Families ........ eM. ee | ee 
Individuals ...... ee ee ee er 


PONIES sccsiess:s PE iss. nlemwevns st Ae eererrres Lp Sree 
Individuals ...... eee oD Rene Ko ee 


Average Audience (3) 


FOMINES occc cee Ne icc ta semaine ot SEE eecerr Ae De naceeeoe%n 
Individuals ...... 230,000...... ee peeoes Seer reer PENIS 5 5:0 ondnws 


Commercial Min. Imps. (4) 





FONNNES cesccees ee errr | 
| Individuals ...... PPIs sie vonekanee 1 FU eiccnce wees re 
| ON Sctenwceex | Sa oa BOP i shots isinesacen ee ee 

(Families) 

CHM sasesisese a i, SE eee ae a ee 


| (Individuals) 
| 


NOTES: 


| 1) ‘Audience hearing any part of program" includes all those hearing one min- 
ute or more. 
2) The ‘‘Total Audience’’ is the audience during all or any part of the program, 
except for homes listening only 1-5 minutes. Since nearly all the homes that qual- 
ify under this definition are tuned to a substantial part of the program (generally 
| 75-95% varying with program duration), this rating affords a close estimate of the 
| number of homes that received one or more commercial messages. 
| 3) The ‘‘Average Audience’ is the audience during the average minute of the 
program and is a convenient estimate of the audience to a single commercial. 








My Friend The Empty The Day 
My Enemy School-House Called *’X’’ TOTALS 
Jan. 21 Feb. 18 Mar. 18 
a SON ean ee re SUG: wx uwnesesecwa $64,244 
ee RR ee I ois v0 cs chweee a ere ee 1,576,000 
cake, WE er+acseenceae 7 a ee 2,878,000 
ee EER eee SE Aas ste +tsensee 1,021,000 
Wisc sescsnawe ee ee ee 1,849,000 
uiger EEE xictoeisinie a iaueae OR ro otnasnavevns GEE Pa akacnccceeens 707,000 
ee Ser erg a Pe si s5se05sn005 Ps videudccasge 1,276,000 
ine, MK sobtechoecner | ee Se vette sxeeee 3,107,000 
a: Saye 458,000............... re 5,606,000 | 
AVERAGE 
Rear Be scree saeeeees GE cacwuvkswiscs% Es sescessoaeees $22.71 | 
espe GOs sausos sexes REE Scat nonsaece Pee itsexcanntisskas $12.81 


Note that this audience is based on each sample home's records of listening activ- 
ity during the entire program, not just one haphazardly selected minute. 

4) The number of ‘‘Commercial Minute Impressions'’ is the product of the Average 
Audience multiplied by the 4, commercial minutes in the program. | 


*October 22 broadcast: 

The figures shown for this broadcast are projected estimates. Since there was no 
Nielsen rating for this program an average was struck based on the audience 
ratings for November through March. 

**—Time costs, under CBS Radio Impact Plan, at $1,100 per 5-min, segment, ex- 
clusive of net or frequency discounts. 











(7) “With the above criteria in mind, do results justify 
the expense of The Hidden Revolution?” 

Taking the last things first, there can be little doubt that— 
in the report’s terminology, “The Hidden Revolution rep- 
resented a reasonable and justifiable expense.” The full, 
first cycle of six programs—two 60-minute, four 30-minute 
shows—cost $64,244 time and talent, averaging out to about 
$12,000:a program. As the accompanying chart will show 
(above), total listenership came to 1,849,000. Out of this, 
an average of 308,165 heard “a substantial part” of the 
entire series. Even so, family cost-per-thousand ranged from 
a low of $8.99 to a high of $36.13; individual c-p-m ranged 
from a low of $5.18 to a high of $20.82. Both costs-per-thou- 
sand were inordinately high for a low-budget advertiser.** 

Who were these people? The report notes they were 
“adults of generally high social, economic and educational 
status” who had deliberately tuned in the program in prefer 


“*Of the $2,000,000 Nationwide says it spends on yearly all-media advertising, $1, 
770,000 goes into measured media, $230,000 to administrative and operative expenses 
The $64,244 spent on The Hidden Revolution comprises roughly one-fourth of Nation 
wide’s total radio expenses of $250,000; the balance goes to spot campaigns and local 
Nationwide sponsorship on its owned-and-operated Peoples Broadcasting Corp. stations. 
The major share ($1,270,000) of its budget goes into daily newspapers and magazines 
TV spot, now being tested, accounts for $130,000 and outdoor and direct mail for 
$120,000. (All figures take into consideration Nationwide's 50% share of co-op adver 
‘ising funds.) 


ence to run-of-the-mill radio fare and to top-rated TV enter- 
tainment. 


Mail-pull reveals mainly “‘white collar’ audience 


How does the report support this finding? It cites a mail- 
pull of some 4,500 cards and letters, many of which revealed 
(through such quasi scientific criteria as return addresses, 
manner and style of writing, phraseology of the comments, 
etc.) a predominantly “white collar” audience. More impor- 
tant, Nationwide’s report cites the some 22,750 requests for 
Nationwide-prepared “discussion guides” offered to listeners 
within the framework of the commercials. According to the 
study, there were 522 letters that specifically asked for copies 
of the radio scripts, and 50-odd calls for audio-tape record- 
ings. These requests, says the report, ‘“‘were assumed to be” 
from people in leadership or influential positions: the letters 
and cards spoke of PTA groups, church meetings, and many 
of the professions represented by the respondents were in 
the medical, religious, educational and political fields. 

Insofar as other response to The Hidden Revolution goes, 
there, too, can be no doubt that the series proved to be a 
resounding success. The report cites numerous examples 
of how The Hidden Revolution furthered Nationwide’s 
image. It attaches enormous importance, as well it should, 

To next page 
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RADIO, THE IMAGE MAKER continued 


Nationwide’s radio program earned the company 27 full pages worth of free publicity 


to the presentation to Nationwide of the coveted George 
Foster Peabody Award last spring for outstanding radio 
public service. Likewise, the report speaks glowingly of the 
highly favorable radio reviews garnered from the nation’s 
press (Item: “. . . A stimulating reaffirmation of the right 
to dissent in an age of widespread orthodoxy . . .”—New 
York Times). Furthermore, the report recaps the publicity 
attending the broadcasts—4,700 column inches (equivalent 
to 27 full-page newspaper advertisements)—much of it on 


Murray Lincoln and the company he built. 

if the “desired response” was to evoke a flood of listener 
superlatives, then the report vindicates whatever weak- 
nesses the series might have had as a sales vehicle. 

Comments ranged from “It’s good to know at least one 
company has a social conscience” to “If any part of my pre- 
miums went to pay for it, I’m glad.” (The Sackheim agency 
supplements the report by pointing out that through one 


of these broadcasts, the city manager of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
learned of Nationwide, invited the company to bid for a 
municipal contract which, incidentally, it won after beating 
out 42 other insurance firms. This incident, of course, does 
not necessarily mean that the programs were directly respon- 


sible for this fait accomplis.) 


Program failed to promote greater participation 

But if another “desired response” was, quoting the report, 
‘‘to encourage greater policyholder participation . . . more 
policyholder meetings . . . and neighborhood discussion 


groups, etc.”’ then here The Hidden Revolution fell short of 
the mark. 

According to the report, in the year preceding the series, 
a grand total of 15,026 policyholders met in groups; in the 
year concurrent with the series, only 1,242 more policyhold- 
ers bothered to meet. Nationwide had hoped for a total ACP 
count of 34,120 participants, or 2% of all the policyholders; 
what it got was .009% or 16,268 participants. Interestingly, 
while the turnout was disappointing, the number of meet- 
ings increased. The year before the Hidden Revolution went 
on the air, there were only 181 such meetings. Nationwide 
set as its post-Murrow target a grand total of 640 meetings. 
The report points out that it almost achieved this goal, be- 
ing short 92 meetings. But a closer examination of the facts, 
notes the study, suggests that it was not so much The Hid- 
den Revolution itself that prompted this gain as it was the 
forcefulness of the management directives that insisted 


agents do more than they had been doing. 
[In regard to “discussion group meetings,” the report goes 


on to admit that while there were many such meetings, 
they were conducted by “groups (that) were already organ- 
ized around common interests different from and stronger 
than having the same insurance carrier.” In short, they were 
not Nationwide agent-directed meetings, but rather, meet- 
ings organized by the very same people who asked for discus- 
sion guides for use by local PTA and church groups. 
However disappointing the foregoing may have been, 
the report sounds a decidedly affirmative and optimistic 
note on the effectiveness of the series in bettering employee 
and agent understanding of Nationwide’s ultimate goals. 
To gauge this “internal” reaction, the report goes into 
the methodology employed. Nationwide, it explains, devel- 
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oped two sets of questionnaires. One set was sent to home 
office personnel, both in Columbus and at the various re- 
gional sub-offices. The second set, more detailed in that it 
asked for specific sales results, went out to a random sample 
of 20% of the field force of agents. Out of a total of 1,537 
questionnaires mailed, 367 were returned for a total return 
of 23.8%. Because there were fewer people engaged in home 
office administration, only 53 questionnaires (19.2%) told 
top management’s story; 52 questionnaires (40.6%) re- 
counted the sentiments of the regional office personnel; 143 
questionnaires (43.4%) reflected the views of the district 
sales managers, and 119 questionnaires (14.8%) those of the 
agents themselves. 

Of the total return of 367,299 or 81% reported hearing 
the first program, thereafter, the average fell to 33%, suggest- 
ing either a lack of sustained interest following the first pro- 
gram, or a lack of adequate publicity to remind Nationwide 
employees to tune in. 

There was almost virtual agreement on the premise of 
using the type of format employed, i.e., “a well-known nar- 
rator with voices of various experts and sound illustrations.” 
Over half (53%) of the respondents “agreed,” 27% “strongly 
agreed””—for an aggregate of 80%. Likewise, 77% agreed that 
The Hidden Revolution dealt with important problems “‘in 
a stimulating way” (only 9% disagreed). This same hard 
core of negativists also disagreed sharply with the idea that 
sponsorship “of this kind” helps further Nationwide’s repu- 
tation as “a responsible business organization interested in 
helping and serving people”—contrary to the view held by 
an overwhelming 72% of the respondents. 

When it came to appraising the audience appeal of the 
series, respondents at all levels—home office down to field 
force—were decidedly undecided. Over half (61%) main- 
tained The Hidden Revolution had a distinct minority 
appeal; less than half (28%) maintained the series had a 
much broader appeal; 42% felt listeners would not respond 
unless they listened as members of organized groups, while 
roughly the same percentage (39%) disagreed, calling group- 
listening not essential to deriving full benefit from the 
programs. 

Insofar as actual sales results went, only 9% of the re- 
sponding agents claimed they had made new policyholders, 
12% reporting they had several prospects on the line. Still, 
an overwhelming majority (74%) believed the programs 
helped build a favorable climate for Nationwide, 78% say- 
ing they had helped build stature and prestige for the com- 

any. 

A Nationwide believed the programs could have been 
more effective than they were in explaining the company’s 
aims had more agents taken advantage of the stimulant of- 
fered by the programs to the ACP Program. Of the 37% of 
the responding agents who claimed to have staged policy- 
holder meetings between October, 1958 and March, 1959, 
only 23% said they had used the series as a meeting aid 
(71% replying they had not). 

This suggests, concludes the report, that possibly the pro- 
grams lacked something concrete with which agents could 
identify themselves—problems of immediate concern to 
themselves and their policyholders. The sponsor, according 
to all available reports, has taken the report seriously. Un- 
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To understand what makes Nationwide Insurance tick is 
to understand its 67-year old co-founder and president, tall 
(6’ 3”), balding and brainy Murray Danforth Lincoln. To 
all intents and purposes, they are one and the same. 

A farmer’s son and a zealous mentor of the co-operative 
movement, Lincoln has led the company from a $10,000 
loan to 1959 net assets of $600,000,000 in the relatively 
| short span of 33 years. His guiding principle: running a 
company that works for its policyholders. 

In taking Nationwide so far afield—into areas no other 
underwriter has trod, e.g., construction and maintenance 
of entire model communities, mutual funds, broadcast 
chain operations, etc., Lincoln has merely followed through 
on some sage advice handed him years ago by a German 
economist. “Herr Lincoln,” he was told, “your co-operatives 
in America must get control of the money they need to 
operate. If they don’t your co-operatives may someday find 
themselves in a bottle, with someone else holding the 
stopper.” 

Because Nationwide’s operation smacks of utopian so- 
cialism, Lincoln has many times been branded a Commu- 
| nist. To this he snorts, “Tommyrot! I’m just a_ bigger 
| capitalist than they are, because I want to make everybody 
a capitalist.” 

To this end, he seems to have succeeded admirably. 
Nationwide’s three million policyholders not only “own” 
the company. They actually run it through the Advisory 
Committee of Policyholders Program, which Lincoln calls 
“a unique experiment in economic democracy.” Through 
ACP, Nationwide’s three million policyholders, operating 
as a vast electorate, send duly-elected representatives up 
through the various levels of Nationwide’s “family”—dis- 
tricts, regional cabinets, etc.—right up to the front office in 
Columbus, where often, a seemingly impractical suggestion, 
may result in a new Nationwide service. 

With most of the 1958 net premiums of $194,111,368 
written by its three parent companies—Nationwide Life, 
Nationwide Mutual and Nationwide Mutual Fire—coming 
from so-called “fire and casualty” coverage, Nationwide in 
| ten short years has zoomed from 40th to 15th position in 
this category. It is fast trying to close the gap that separates 
it from its two closest rivals, fifth-place State Farm (1958 
advertising bill: $4,590,000) and sixth-place Allstate (1958 
advertising bill: $5,500,000, of which $2,586,000 is spent in 
TV, spot and network). 

Behind this growth stands a history forged by necessity. 
Six years after Lincoln had become executive secretary of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, his members com- 
plained of discrimination. With the automobile age a-born- 
ing, they were being asked to pay the same stiff rates as 
their urban cousins. Lincoln’s answer was to borrow $10,000 
from the Federation and with it, start a low-cost, co-op 
mutual auto insurance firm. Within a year after its found- 
ing in 1926, Farm Bureau Mutual was being asked to 
enter neighboring states. 

Lincoln took a cue, began to look for ways to spread 








THE MAN BEHIND NATIONWIDE 


| 
the insurance base; in 1934, Farm Bureau went into fire 
and casualty, one year later, into life insurance. 

In 1946, Farm Bureau began acquiring radio stations 
and set up what is now known as Peoples Broadcasting 
Corp. (wRFp Worthington, wGaR-AM-FM Cleveland, WMMN 
Fairmont, W. Va., wrrm Trenton, N.J., WNAX Yankton, 
S.D. and wvtv (TV) Sioux City). 

In 1948, Peoples Development Co. and an associate firm, 
Peoples Mortgage Co., joined the family. (PDC built and 
PMC financed a 2,000-home low-cost model community 
near Coiumbus, dubbed it (appropriately) Lincoln Village, 
today an area complete with homes, apartment houses, 
schools, churches, parks, and a privately-owned utility.) 

In 1949, Nationwide acquired The Tectum Corp., man- 
ufacturers of low-cost building material, now a part of 
Peoples Research & Mfg. Co., established in 1955. Shortly 
after renaming itself Nationwide, the firm organized Ap- 
proved Finance Inc. (low-cost auto credit loans) which 
in 1952 acquired Mutual Income Foundation Inc., now 
Heritage Securities Inc. (mutual funds). 

So fast has Nationwide grown that in 1955 it became 
necessary to establish a holding company, Nationwide 
Corp., to buy into and control of other out-of-state in- 
surance companies. In short order, Nationwide acquired 
majority interests in National Casualty Co., Pacific Life, 
Northwestern National Life, Michigan Life, North Ameri- 
can Accident, and Columbian National Life. (The last 
two were disposed of in 1958.) 


Lincoln active in CARE and UNESCO 


Not content to pay lip-service to his various pet philoso- 
phies, Lincoln took the initiative as a one-worlder as far 
back as 1945 when he agreed to head up CARE Inc. (Co- 
operative for American Remittances to Everywhere). Now 
CARE’s chairman, Lincoln also sits as a U.S. advisor to 
UNESCO-the U.N. educational, scientific and cultural 
organization—insists his broadcasters at PPC attend major 
world-wide peace and disarmament conferences “to let the 
people back home know.” 

Not long ago, Lincoln whose autobiography, “Vice Pres- 
ident In Charge of Revolution” will be published next year 
by McGraw-Hill, expounded his philosophy: 

“We are trying to build economic democracy,” he as- | 
serted, “because I’m convinced that what we have of the | 
true civilization is the result of man’s enlarging capacity | 
to cooperate. In our companies, then, we are trying to set an | 
example, by creating the kind of institution in which | 





people can help themselves and develop themselves—the 

kind of institution through which man not only can 

control his economic activities, but also himself. If we can 
do this, we can show the way to peace, plenty and human 
realization. Whether we succeed, or whether we turn out to | 
be just another business success story, turns largely upon | 
whether we have the wits to understand our cooperative 
character, the desire to keep it, and the ability and courage | 
to act in accord with that character.” | 
} 








like last year’s cycle, which discussed far-distant situations, 
e.g., the coming of the twenty-hour week, the current pro- 
grams, now on the air, concern themselves with such prob- 
lems as old age, the threat of foreign imports to the national 
economy, and automation. 

In summation, then, such a report as this can be valuable 


not only in telling an advertiser who is listening and how 
they react, but also what can be done about improving a 
series’ program content and its service potential to a spon- 
sor’s sales force. Nationwide executives expect to survey its 
employees again, following conclusion of the present series 
next spring. The results should be most interesting. END 
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DECEMBER 
TELEVISION HOMES 


Exclusive estimates computed by Television Magazine’s Research Department for all markets 


updated each month from projections for each U.S. county 


V homes in each market are based on TELEVISION 

MAGAZINE’s county-by-county projections of the ‘“‘Na- 
tional Survey of Television Sets in U.S. Households” for 
March 1956 and March 1958, the two county-by-county 
estimates prepared by the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census and 
the A. C. Nielsen Co. 

Penetration potential varies by sections of the country. 
Many areas in New England have achieved a saturation 
level above 90%. Other areas, for example sections of 
the South, have reached a rather lower plateau. Future 
increases from either level can be expected to be dis- 
tributed over a longer period of time than was character- 
ized by the early stages of television growth. 

In a number of markets, therefore, the TV Homes 
count is at a temporary plateau even though the television 
penetration level is below the 95% ceiling established 
by TELEVISION MAGAzINE. These markets will be held for 
an indefinite period. 

The factor chiefly responsible for this situation is pen- 
etration increases off-set by current trends of population 
movement which for some regions has shown at least a 
temporary decline (cf. Bureau of the Census, Current Pop- 
ulation Reports, Series P-25, No. 160). 

A 95% ceiling on TV penetration has been established 
for all markets. Many rating services show higher pen- 
etration in metropolitan areas (e.g., over 97% in Cleve- 
land and Milwaukee), but the available evidence shows 
that penetration drops off outside the metropolitan area 
itself and that 95% appears to be the most logical theoret- 
ical ceiling for the TV market as a whole. This does not 
mean that penetration may not actually go higher in some 
markets. Penetration figures in markets with both VHF 
and UHF outlets refer to VHF only. 

The coverage area of a television market is defined 
by TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s research department. Viewer 
studies are used when current—engineering contours, only 
where research data is made obsolete by station facility 
or market changes. 

Antenna height, power and terrain determine the phys- 





The TV Homes credited to each market are those 
covered by the station with maximum coverage in 
that market. Figures for other stations in the mar- 
ket may vary according to programming, channel, 
power, tower height, etc. 











ical contour of a station’s coverage and the probable qual- 
ity of reception. Other factors, however, may well rule out 
any incidence of viewing despite the quality of the signal. 

Network affiliations, programming, number of stations 
in the service area must all be weighed. The influence of 
these factors is reflected in the Nielsen Coverage Study, 
the ARB A-Z surveys and, in some cases, the regular re- 
ports of the various rating services. The Nielsen data in 
particular, where made available to TELEvIsion MAGAZINE 
by NCS subscribers, has become the backbone of estimating 
coverage and re-evaluating markets. 

After testing various formulae, TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
adopted a method which utilizes a flexible cutoff point of 
25%. Normally, a county will be credited to a market if 
one-quarter of the TV homes in that county view that 
market’s dominant station at least one night a week. 

In some markets it has been impossible to evaluate the 
available and sometimes contradictory data. These areas 
are being restudied by this magazine’s research depart- 
ment and new figures will be reported as soon as a sound 
estimate can be made. 

In many regions, individual markets have been com- 
bined in a dual-market listing. This has been done wher- 
ever there is almost complete duplication of coverage and 
no substantial difference in TV homes. The decision to 
combine markets is based on advertiser use and common 
marketing practice. 

The coverage picture is constantly shifting. Conditions 
are altered by the emergence of new stations and by changes 
in power, antenna, channel and network affiliation. For this 
reason, our research department is continuously re-examin- 
ing markets and revising TV Homes figures accordingly. > 
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1", + E 


IN 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


The natural first buy .. . 
daily influencing 

more South Carolinians 
than any other 

television station. 








WIS-TV 


NBC, ABC, COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
idakhen of 
THE BROADCASTING COMPANY 
OF THE SOUTH 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PGW, INC. 
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DECEMBER, 1959 


TOTAL U. S. TV HOMES............. 45,214,000 
TOTAL U. S. HOUSEHOLDS...........52,013,000 
U. S. TV PENETRATION. ........... ccccccccees 86.9% 


Unlike other published coverage figures, these are neither station nor 
network estimates. They are copyrighted and may not be reproduced 
without permission. Listed below are all commercial stations on the air. 








Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

ABERDEEN, S.D.—69.0 19,200 
KXAB-TV IN,C,A) 

ABILENE, Tex.—79.0 77,000 
KRBC-TV (N) 

ADA, Okla.—76.0 80,400 
KTEN (A,C,N) 

AGANA, Guam tt 
KUAM.-TV (C,N) 

AKRON, Ohio—44.0 169,600 
WAKRR-TVT (A) 

ALBANY, Ga.—64.0 90,300 
WALB-TV (A,N) 

ALBANY-SCHENECTADY-TROY, N.Y.—92.0 **460,500 
W-TEN (C); WAST (A); WRGB (N) 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—71.0 124,500 
KGGM-TV (C); KOAT-TV (A); KOB-TV (N) 

ALEXANDRIA, La.—70.0 92,800 
KALB-TV {A,C,N) 

ALEXANDRIA, Minn.—77.0 51,500 
KCMT IN, A) 

ALTOONA, Pa.—89.0 277,600 
WFBG-TV (A,C,N) 

AMARILLO, Tex.—76.0 109,300 
KFDA-TV (C); KGNC-TV {N); KVII-TV (A) 

AMES, lowa—91.0 316,100 
WOI-TV (A) 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska *31,000 
KENI-TV (A,N); KTVA (C) 

ANDERSON, S.C.—16.0 tt 3,800 
WAIM.-TVT (A,C) 

ARDMORE, Okla.—76.0 30,400 
KxIl (N) 

ASHEVILLE, N.C., GREENVILLE- 
SPARTANBURG, S.C.—78.0 393,900 


WISE-TVt (C,N); WLOS-TV (A) +t 
WFBC-TV IN); WSPA-TV {C) 


ATLANTA, Ga.—83.0 570,300 
WAGA-TV (C); WLW-A (A); WSB-TV {N) 

AUGUSTA, Ga.—74.0 189,900 
WJBF-TV (A,N); WRDW-TV (C) 

AUSTIN, Minn.—89.0 120,900 
KMMT (A) 

AUSTIN, Tex.—77.0 153,200 
KTBC-TV (A,C,N) 

BAKERSFIELD, Cal.—89.0 174,000 
KBAK-TVf {A,C); KERO-TV (N) {64,600 

BALTIMORE, Md.—92.0 666,300 
WJZ-TV (A); WBAL-TV (N); WMAR-TV (C) 

EANGOR, Me.—89.0 117,500 
WABI-TV (A,C); WLBZ-TV (N) 

BATON ROUGE, La.—73.0 265,100 
WAFB-TVt (C); WBRZ (A,N) $62,900 

BAY CITY-SAGINAW, Mich.—91.0 303,000 
WNEM-TV (A,NI; WKNX-TVT (A,C) $66,900 

BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—77.0 150,900 
KFDM-TV (C,A); KPAC-TV {N,A) 

BELLINGHAM, Wash.—82.0 *52,900 


KVOS-TV (C) 
(This does not include “A” contour in Vancouver & Victoria, 
British Columbia) 


BIG SPRING, Tex.—82.0 24,100 
KEDY-TV (C) 

BILLINGS, Mont.—62.0 49,400 
KOOK-TV (A,C); KGHL-TV (N) 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—89.0 326,200 
WNEF-TYV (A,C); WINR-TVT (A,N) 741,800 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—77.0 424,100 
WAPI-TV (A,N); WBRC-TV (C) 

BISMARCK, N.D.—68.0 ***45,400 
KBMB-TV (C,A); KFYR-TV (A,N) 
(KFYR-TV operates satellites KUMV-TV, Williston, N.D. 
and KMOT, Minot, N.D.) 

BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—93.0 633,600 
WTTV 
(See also Indianapolis, Ind.) 

BLUEFIELD, W.Va.—74.0 126,300 
WHIS-TV (N) 

BOISE, ida.—78.0 68,300 


KBOI-TV (C); KTVB (A,N); KCIX-TV (Nampa) 
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aieuat® TELERHOS 
gepiences 


In 1st Place 
3-6 p.m. Every Day 
Tied for Ist Place 
6-9p.m. Every Day 


UP-DATED 


Largest TOTAL circulation 
Largest night-time weekly 
circulation 343,200 Homes! 


WLOS-TV FIRST 
in the Carolina Triad ! 


All measurement surveys show that 
WLOS-TV is FIRST inthe Carolina 
Triad in delivering the audience for 
your product or service at a low, 
low CPM. Get all the facts from 
your PGW Colonel. 








ASHEVILLE, N.C, 





WLOS-TV 


towering new force in Southeastern TV 


UNDUPLICATED ABC IN 
GREENVILLE © ASHEVILLE » SPARTANBURG 


WLOS AM-FM 


Represented by: Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
Southeastern Rep: James S. Ayers Co, 

















Market & Stationsx—% Penetration TV Homes 

BOSTON, Mass.—93.0 1,438,200 
WBZ.-TV (N); WNAC-TV (C); WHDH-TV (A) 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn. tt 
WICC-TVT (A) 

BRISTOL, Va.— JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.—69.0 152,400 
WCYB-TV [A,N); WJHL-TV (A,C) 

BRYAN, Tex.—73.0 41,000 
KBTX-TV (A,C) 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—91.0 643,900 
WBEN.-TV (C); WGR-TV (N); WKBW-TV (A) 

BURLINGTON, Vt.—90.0 *166,000 
WCAX-TV (C) 

BUTTE, Mont.—67.0 34,000 
KXLF-TV (A,C,N) 

CADILLAC, Mich.—87.0 118,300 
WWTYV IA,C) 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—83.9 224,5CO 
KFVS-TV (C) 

CARLSBAD, N.M.—78.0 11,000 
KAVE-TV (A,C) 

CARTHAGE-WATERTOWN, N.Y.—84.0 *77,500 
WCNY.-TV (A,C) 

CASPER, Wyo.—54.0 24,600 
KTWO.TV (A,N) 

CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO, lowa—91.0 324,600 
KCRG-TV iA); WMT-TV (C); KWWL-TV (N) 

CHAMPAIGN, Ill.—91.0 342,400 
WCIA (C,N); WCHUT [A,N)! 
('See Springfield listing) 

CHARLESTON, S.C.—75.0 149,500 
WCSC.TV (C); WUSN-TV (A,N) 

CHARLESTON-HUNTINGTON, W.Va.—81.0 442,300 
WCHS.-TV (A); WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV (N) 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—81.0 594,900 
WEBTV (C); WSOC-TV {A,N) 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—75.0 200,400 
WDEF-TV (C); WRGP-TV (IN); WTVC (A) 

CHEBOYGAN, Mich.—77.0 28,400 
WTONM.-TV IN,A) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.—76.0 86,400 
KFBC-TV (A,C,N) 
(operates satellite KSTF Scottsbluff, Neb.) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—93.0 2,166,000 
WBBM.-TV (C); WBKB (A); WGN-TV; WNBQ (N} 

CHICO, Cal.—79.0 95,700 
KHSi-TV [A,C) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—90.0 648,800 
WCPO.TV {A}; WKRC-TV (C); WLW-T (N) 

CLARKSBURG, W.Va.—72.0 76,400 
WBOY.-TV IA,C,N) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—94.0 1,303,900 
WEWS (A); KYW-TV (N); WJW-TV (C) 

CLOVIS, N.M.—69.0 11,700 
KICA-TV {C) 

COLORADO SPRINGS-PUEBLO, Colo.—79.0 91,700 
KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A); KCSJ-TV (N) 

COLUMBIA-JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—86.0 126,800 
KOMU.-TV [A,N); KRCG-TV (A,C) 

COLUMBIA, S.C. 207,100 
WIS-TV (A,N}; WNOK-TVf (C) 35,500 

COLUMBUS, Ga.—74.0 142,500 
WTVMT 1A,N); WRBL-TV (A,C) 154,600 

COLUMBUS, Miss.—59.0 54,600 
WCBI-TV (C,N) 

COLUMBUS, Ohio—94.0 486,200 
WBNS-TV (C); WLW-C (N); WTVN-TV [A) 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—73.0 111,300 
KRIS-TV (A,N); KZTV (C) 

DALLAS-FT. WORTH, Tex.—84.0 691,600 
KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A); KFJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N) 

DANVILLE, Ill.—64.0 +24,600 
WDAN-TVT (A) 

DAVENPORT, lowa — ROCK ISLAND, III.—93.0 347,600 
WOC.-TV (N); WHBF-TV (A,C) 

DAYTON, Ohio—94.0 486,900 
WHIO.-TV (C); WLW-D [A,N) 

DAYTONA BEACH-ORLANDO, Fia.—72.0 213,800 
WESH-TV (N); WDBO-TV (C); WLOF (A) 

DECATUR, Ala.—49.0 22,100 
WMSL-TVT (C,N) 

DECATUR, Ill.—83.0 +123,300 
WTVPf (A) 

DENVER, Colo.—84.0 355,600 
KBTV (A); KLZ-TV (C); KOA-TV (N); KTVR 

DES MOINES, lowa—92.0 277,400 


KRNT-TV (C); WHO-TV (N) 
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CHATTANOOGA 


Industrial Center of the South 

























































































Shown above is the Chattanooga 
Division of the Crane Company, 
manufacturer of plumbing fix- 
tures for bathroom, kitchen and 
utility rooms. 








A DIVERSIFIED 
TELEVISION MARKET READY TO BUY YOUR PRODUCT 


Over 1500 different types of products are manufactured in 
Chattanooga ... with more than 500 manufacturers furnish- 
ing a growing year-round payroll. In this Industrial Center 
of the South there are well over 200,000 television homes with 
a population of over a million potential buyers of your prod- 
uct. If you are looking for sales . . . then don’t overlook 
CHATTANOOGA ... nor the media that can SELL for YOU! 
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WDEF-TV wIVC WREP-TV 


CHANNEL 12 CHANNEL CHAN 































































you can do it... 

and you can do it 
better for less with 

| full-powered station 


WHIN-T 


HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W. VA. 





better VIEWING 

better PROGRAMMING 
better SELLING 

ine 

591,020 TV Homes 

in 

5 prime cities 

89 counties 

4 states 


CBS 


BASIC 





WHTN-TV 


A Cowles Operation 


Huntington-Charleston, W. Va. 























Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 
DETROIT, Mich.— WINDSOR, Can.—93.0 1,589,200 HASTINGS, Nebr.—77.0 115,000 
WJBK-TV (C); WWJ-TV (N); WXYZ (A); CKLW-TV KHAS-TV IN, A) 
DICKINSON, N.D.—55.0 22,700 HATTIESBURG, Miss.—62.0 49,800 
KDIX-TV (C) WDAM-TV (A,N) 
DOTHAN, Ala.—61.0 73,600 HENDERSON, Ky.— EVANSVILLE, Ind.—85.0 249,900 
WTVY {A,C) WEHT-TVt (C); WFIE-TVt (NI; WTVW (A) $124,300 
re ipso = —— HENDERSON — LAS VEGAS, Nev.—75.0 36,100 
0h; " KLRI-TV (A,N); KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A) 
DURHAM — RALEIGH, N.C.—76.0 274,900 
WTVD 1A,C); WRAL-TV (N) RESETS, Gane a 
EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—91.0 119,300 OEY Sen errs wen eres 
WEAU-TV (A, NI (Includes 14,600 television homes on military bases) 


EL DORADO, Ark. (See Monroe, La.) 

ELKHART, Ind. (See South Bend) 

EL PASO, Tex.— JUAREZ, Mex.—79.0 95,800 
KELP-TV (A); KROD-TV (C); KTSM-TV (N) XEJ-TV 

ENID, Okla. (see Oklahoma City) 


ENSIGN-GARDEN CITY, Kan.—63.0 39,000 
KTVC (A); KGLD-TV (N) 

ERIE, Pa.—92.0 181,700 
WICU-TV (A,N); WSEE-TVT (A,C) 156,200 

EUGENE, Ore.—82.0 **109,800 
KVAL-TV (N) 
(Operates satell!te KPIC-TV, Roseburg, Ore.) 

EUREKA, Cal.—77.0 47,500 
KIEM-TV (A,C,N); KVIQ-TV (A,N) 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.— HENDERSON, Ky.—85.0 249,900 
WERIE-TVT (N); WTVW (A); WEHT-TVT (C) 124,300 

FAIRBANKS, Alaska + 
KFAR-TV (A,N); KTVF (C) 

FARGO, N.D.—76.0 151,000 
WDAY-TV (A,N) 
See also Valley City, N.D.) 

FLINT, Mich.—92.0 365,500 
W4JRT (A) 

FLORENCE, Ala.—30.0 78,600 
WOWL-TVT (C,N) 

FLORENCE, S.C.—72.0 176,400 
WBTW 1A,C,N) 

FT. DODGE, lowa—56.0 127,100 
KQTVT (N) 

FT. MYERS, Fla.—67.0 17,300 
WINK-TV (A,C) 

FT. SMITH, Ark.—75.0 52,300 
KFSA-TV (C,N,A) 

FT. WAYNE, Ind.—87.0 206,500 
WANE-TVT (C); WKJG-TVT (NJ); WPTA-TVT (A) 

FT. WORTH-DALLAS, Tex.—84.0 691,600 
KPJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N); KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A) 

FRESNO, Cal.—88.0 220,300 
KFRE-TV (C); KJEO-TVT (A); KMJ-TVT (N) +164,800 

GLENDIVE, Mont.—52.0 2,900 
KXGN.-TV (C) 

GOODLAND, Kan. ttt 
KBLR-TV (C) 

GRAND FORKS, N.D.—75.0 39,000 
KNOX-TV (N) 

GRAND JUNCTION, Colo.—66.0 **24,800 


KREX-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satell'te KREY-TV, Montrose, Colo.) 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—94.0 455,400 
WOOD.TV IA,N) 
(See also Kalamazoo) 

GREAT BEND — HAYS, Kan.—75.0 ***89,200 


KCKT-TV (N); KAYS-TV (A) 
(KCKT-TV operates satellite KGLD, Garden City, Kan.) 


GREAT FALLS, Mont.—63.0 42,800 
KFBB-TV (A,C,N); KRTV 

GREEN BAY, Wis.—91.0 322,100 
WBAY-TV (C); WFRV (N); WLUK-TV (A) 

GREENSBORO, N.C.—84.0 399,600 
WFMY-TV {A,C) 

GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C.— 
ASHEVILLE, N.C.—78.0 393,900 
“WFBC-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C); tt 
WLOS-TV (A); WISE-TVT (C,N) 

GREENVILLE-WASHINGTON, N.C.—76.0 192,600 
WNCT {A,C); WITN (N) 

HANNIBAL, Mo.— QUINCY, IlI.—91.0 192,300 
KHQA-TV (C); WGEM-TV [A,N) 

HARLINGEN-WESLACO, Tex.—70.0 *73,300 
KGBT-TV (A‘C); KRGV-TV [A,N) 

HARRISBURG, Il1.—83.0 | 173,500 
WSIL-TV (A) 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—53.0 $113,800 
WHP.-TVT (C); WTPAT (A) 

HARRISONBURG, Va.—74.0 64,900 
WSVA-TV {A,C,N) 

HARTFORD-NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—93.0 634,200 


WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (IN); WHCTT 293,600 
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(Satellites: KHBC-TV, Hilo, and KMAU-TV, Wailuku to KGMB-TV 
KMVI-TV, Wailuku, to KHVH-TV; KALA, Wailuku to KONA-TY). 


HOUSTON, Tex.—83.0 490,200 
KPRC-TV (N); KTRK-TV (A); KHOU-TV (C) 

HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W.Va.—81.0 442,300 
WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV (N); WCHS-TV (A) 

HUNTSVILLE, Ala. tit 
WAFG.-TVt 

HUTCHINSON-WICHITA, Kan.—85.0 *#*258,600 


KTVH (C); KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan. satellite of KAKE-TV) 


IDAHO FALLS — POCATELLO, Ida.—71.0 59,600 
KID-TV (A,C,N); KTLE (N) 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—92.0 712,600 


WFBM-TV (N); WISH-TV (C); WLW-I (A) 
(See also Bloomington, Ind.) 


JACKSON, Miss.—65.0 233,500 
WJTV (C); WLBT (A,N) 

JACKSON, Tenn.—70.0 88,000 
WDXI-TV (A,C) 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—73.0 297,300 
WIXT (A.C); WFGA-TV (A,N) 

JEFFERSON CITY-COLUMBIA, Mo.—-86.0 126,800 
KRCG-TV (A,C); KOMU-TV {A,N) 

JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.— BRISTOL, Va.—69.0 152,400 
WJHL-TV (A,C); WCYB-TV IA,N) 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—92.0 565,400 
WARD-TVF (A,C); WJAC-TV IN) $10,700 

JOPLIN, Mo.— PITTSBURG, Kan.—81.0 152,000 


KODE-TV (A,C); KOAM-TV [A,N) 





University of Oregon—Eugene, Oregan— ge 


The only clear picture in the 
Eugene-Springfield-Roseburg 
market is on KVAL-KPIC. One 
order to your Hollingbery man 
or Art Moore and Associates 
(Portland-Seattle) covers both | 
stations. 


KVAL-TV Eugene i m } 
NBC Affiliate Channel 
KPIC-TV Roseburg * Channel 4 


Satellite 





















EFFECTIVE 
COVERAGE! 


WILX-TV 


Channel 1) 


Completely Covers Michigan’s 
Rich GOLDEN TRIANGLE with 
a City Grade Signal! 


LANSING 


BATTLE 
CREEK 


JACKSON 


WILX-TV 


Serves and Sells 
Michigan’s No. 1 Market 
outside Detroit 


SOME PRIME TIME 
STILL AVAILABLE 


contac? 
VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL, INC. 


WILX-TV 


Channel 1© 


Associated with 


WILS—Lansing 
WPON—Pontiac 
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JUNEAU, Alaska tt 
KINY-TV (C) 
KALAMAZOO, Mich.—93.0 591,100 
WKZO.TV IA, C) 
(See also Grand Rapids) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—90.0 610,600 
KCMO.TV (C); KMBC-TV (A); WDAF-TV (N) 
KEARNEY, Neb.—74.0 **102,500 
KHOL-TV {A,C) 
(Operates satellite KHPL-TV, Hayes Center, Neb.) 
KLAMATH FALLS, Ore.—68.0 20,600 
KOTI {A,C} 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—70.0 227,700 
WATE-TV (N); WBIR-TV (C); WTVKT (AI 158,500 
LA CROSSE, Wis.—87.0 117,000 
WKB8T 1A,C,N) 
LAFAYETTE, La.—70.0 96,800 
KLFY-TV (C) 
LAKE CHARLES, La.—72.0 86,300 
KPLC-TV {A,N); KTAG-TVT (C) +16,800 
LANCASTER, Pa.—90.0 515,300 
WGAL-TV (C,N) 
LANSING, Mich.—92.0 420,600 
W4JIM-TV (C,A); WILX-TV (N) (Onondaga) 
LAREDO, Tex.—62.0 9,900 
KGNS.-TV {A,C,N) 
LA SALLE, Ill. (See Peoria, Ill.) 
LAS VEGAS-HENDERSON, Nev.—75.0 36,100 
KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A); KLRJ-TV (A,N) 
LAWTON, Okia.—83.0 49,200 
KSWO.TV (A) 
LEBANON, Pa.—79.0 +58,600 
WLYH-TVf¢ (A) 
LEXINGTON, Ky.—44.0 +44,000 
WLEX-TVT (A,C,N); WKYT-TVT 
LIMA, Ohio—80.0 147,700 
WIMA.-TVT {A,C,N) 
LINCOLN, Neb.—84.0 186,900 
KOLN.-TV {A,C} 
LITTLE ROCK—PINE BLUFF, Ark.—73.0 231,800 
KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C); KATV (A) 
LOS ANGELES, Cal.—89.0 2,688,000 
KABC.-TV (A); KCOP; KHJ-TV; 
KNXT (C); KRCA (IN); KTLA; KTTV 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—82.0 458,900 
WAVE-TV (A,N); WHAS-TV (C) 
LUBBOCK, Tex.—76.0 104,400 
KCBD-TV (A,N); KDUB-TV ‘C) 
LUFKIN, Tex.—71.0 51,300 
KTRE-TV (N) 
LYNCHBURG, Va.—80.0 151,600 
WLVA-TV IA) 
MACON, Ga.—72.0 108,400 
WMAZ.-TV 1A,C) 
MADISON, Wis.—89.0 230,600 
WISC-TV (Ch; WKOW-TVT (A); WMTVT (N) 104,900 
MANCHESTER, N.H.—93.0 570,400 
WMuUR.-TYV (A) 
MARINETTE, Wis. (See Green Bay) 
MARQUETTE, Mich.—84.0 63,200 
WLUC-TV (C) 
MASON CITY, lowa—88.0 160,900 
KGLO-TV (C) 
MAYAGUEZ, P.R. tt 
WORA-TV {C,A) 
MEDFORD, Ore.—77.0 44,900 
KBES-TV (A,C,N) 
MEMPHIS, Tenn.—75.0 483,000 
WHBQ.TV (A); WMCT iN); WREC-TV (C) 
MERIDIAN, Miss.—63.0 101,600 
WTOK-TV {A,C,N) 
MIAMI, Fla.—82.0 432,600 
WCKT IN); WPST-TV (A); WTVJ [C} 
MIDLAND-ODESSA, Tex.—71.0 84,400 
KMID.TV (A,N); KOSA-TV iC) 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—93.0 599,600 
WISN-TV (A); WITI-TV (C); WTMJ-TV (ND; WXIXT tt 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, Minn.—90.0 743,400 
KMSP-TV; KSTP-TV (NJ; WCCO-TV (Cl; WTCN-TV [A) 
MINOT, N.D.—65.0 42,600 
KXMC-TV [A,C); KMOT (A,N) 
MISSOULA, Mont.—69.0 48,500 
KMSO.TV {A,C) 
MOBILE, Ala.—76.0 222,800 
WAIA-TV IA,N); WKRG-TV (C) 
MONAHANS, Tex. tt 
KVKM.TV (A) 
MONROE, La.— EL DORADO, Ark.—73.0 138,300 
KNOE.-TV {A,C); KTVE (A,N) 
MONTGOMERY, Ala.—69.0 151,800 
WCOV-TVT (C); WSFA-TY (NI 55,100 
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than the area’s principal news- 
paper is read. Complete details © 
are available from your PGW 








Only WT¥3 — with 
unduplicated network 
signal — delivers 
TOTAL COVERAGE 
of South Florida! 


Bn ne * 


WIV) 





SOUTH FLORIDA 


CHANNEL 4 


Represented Nationally by: 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 































Market 8 % Penetration TV Homes Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 
MUNC 1E, ind.—68.0 131,400 PORTLAND, Ore.—85.0 462,700 SAN DIEGO, Cal.— TIJUANA, Mex.—94.0 296,800 
sean . iu KGW-TV IN); KOIN-TV (C); KPTV (A); KHTVT tit KFMB-TV (C); KFSD-TV (N); XETV (A) 
= Tenn.—74.0 344,000 PRESQUE ISLE, Me.—82.0 19,600 SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND, Cal.—88.0 1,302,400 
“a J WSIX-TV (Al; WSM-TV (N) WAGM.-TV {A,C) KGO.TV (A); KPIX (C); KRON-TV {N); KTVU 
en SRS Avan, Conn F8.8 634,200 PROVIDENCE, R.1.—93.0 790,000 SAN JOSE, Cal.—84.0 237,400 
NEW HAVEN, Acs Peo von ‘a pe eh so on weg eto 
NI U , PUEBLO-COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—79.0 91,700 SAN JUAN, P.R. tt 
NEW ORLEANS, Lo.—81.0 381,200 KCSJ-TV (NJ; KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A) WAPA-TV (A,N); WKAQ.-TV (C) 
A WVUE (A); WWL-TV (Cd QUINCY, III.— HANNIBAL, Mo.—91.0 192,300 SAN LUIS OBISPO, Cal. (See Salinas-Monterey) 
NEW YORK, N.Y.—93.0 4,927,000 WGEM.-TV (A,N); KHQA-TV {C,A) SANTA BARBARA, Cal.—83.0 69,700 
NAS WNEW-TV; WNTA-TV; WCBS-TV (C} RALEIGH-DURHAM, N.C.—76.0 274,900 KEY-TV (A,C,N) 
NOK X; WRCA-TV (N) WRAL-TV (N); WTVD {A,C) SAVANNAH, Ga.—72.0 106,800 
NORFOLK, Va.—86.0 339,300 RAPID CITY, $.D.—55.0 **34,800 WSAV-TV (N); WTOC.-TV [A,C) 
NA AR-TV (C); KOTA-TV {A,C); KRSD-TV (N) SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY, N.Y.—92.0 **460,500 
Y, j (KOTA-TV operates satellite KDUH-TV, Hay Springs, Neb.) WRGB (N); W-TEN (C); WAST (A) 
NORTH PLATTE, Neb.—70.0 20,600 REDDING, Cal.—76.0 59,300 (W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 
e hey ae. W. Ve.330 en KVIP-TV (AN) SCRANTON-WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—81.0 $253,100 
7 , . Ds RENO, Nev.—83.0 39,300 WDAUT (C); WBRE-TVT (N); WNEP-TVT (A) 
v A! KOLO.TV (A,C,N) (Includes community antennas in counties not credited) 
ODESSA-MIDLAND, Tex.—71.0 84,400 RICHMOND, Va.—82.0 270,300 SEATTLE-TACOMA, Wash.—89.0 347,400 
KOSA KMID-TV (A,N) WRVA-TV (C); WTVR (A); KING-TV (A); KOMO-TV (N,A); KTNT-TV; 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—84.0 335,400 WXEX-TV IN) (Petersburg, Vo.) KTVW; KIRO-TV (C) 
KV WKY-TV (N); KOCO.-TV (A) _{Enid) RIVERTON, Wyo.—52.0 8,200 SEDALIA, Mo.—87.0 26,500 
OMAHA, Neb.—92.0 336,800 KWRB-TV (C,N,A) KMOS.TV (A) 
KM WOW-TV (C); KETV (A) ROANOKE, Va.—80.0 294,000 SHREVEPORT, La.—78.0 251,000 
ORLANDO-DAYTONA, Fia.—72.0 213,800 WDBJ-TV (C); WSLS-TV [A,N) KSLA [A,C); KTBS-TV (A,N) 
Ww WLOF-TV (Ai; WESH-TV (N) ROCHESTER, Minn.—89.0 91,900 SIOUX CITY, lowa—88.0 203,500 
OTTUMWA, lowa—86.0 136,900 KROC-TV (N) KTIV (A,N); KVTV {A,C) 
KTV ROCHESTER, N.Y.—91.0 318,700 SIOUX FALLS, $.D.—75.0 **222,700 
PADUCAH, Ky.—78.0 188,900 WROC-TV (A,N); WHEC-TV (A,C); WVET-TV {A,C) _ KELO-TV (C,N,A) (Operates boosters 
vA ROCKFORD, Ill.—91.0 200,100 KDLO-TV, Florence, S.D. and KPLO-TV, Reliance, S.D.) 
PANAMA CITY, Fia.—70.0 21,600 WREX-TV (A,C); WTVOTF IN) +99,600 SOUTH BEND-ELKHART, Ind.—68.0 $143,400 
WJDM N) ROCK ISLAND, Ill.— DAVENPORT, lowa—93.0 347,600 WNDU-TVt (N); WSBT-TVt (C); WSJV-TVT (A) 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—58.0 $25,200 WHBF-TV {A,C); WOC-TV IN) SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
WTA . ROSWELL, N.M.—71.0 55,200 (See Asheville, N.C., Greenville-Spartanburg, S.C.) 
PENSACOLA, Fia.—76.0 194,100 KSWS.-TV {A,C,N) SPOKANE, Wash.—77.0 246,500 
WEAK SACRAMENTO-STOCKTON, Cal.—85.0 381,700 KHQ-TV (N); KREM-TV (A); KXLY-TV (C) 
PEORIA, Ill.—78.0 **+167,300 KXTV (C); KCRA-TV (N); KOVR (A); KCCC-TVt tt SPRINGFIELD, Il1.—66.0 **1125,700 
EER WMBD.-TVF (C); WTVH (A) SAGINAW-BAY CITY, Mich.—91.0 303,000 WICST IA,N) 
ates WEEQ.TY, La Salle, Ill.) WKNX-TVf (A,C); WNEM-TV (A,N) 66,900 (Operates satellite WCHUT, Champaign, Ill.) 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—92.0 1,902,500 ~ ST. JOS:PH, Mo.—89.0 203,700 SPRINGFIELD-HOLYCKE, Mass.—80.0 **1170,400 
A WFIL-TV (A); KFEQ-TV (C) WHYN.TVF (A,C); WWLPT IN) 
; : ST. LOUIS, Mo.—92.0 848,200 (WWLP operates satellite WRIPt, Greenfield, Mass.) 
PHOENIX-MESA, Ariz.—82.0 199,700 KSD-TV (N); KTVI (A); KMOX-TV (C); KPLR-TV SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—83.0 179,500 
k V KPHO-TV; KTVK (A); KVAR (N) ST. PETERSBURG-TAMPA, Fla.—78.0 316,600 KTTS-TV (C}; KYTV {A,N) 
PINE BLUFF-LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—73.0 231,800 WSUN.TVT (A); WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C) +190,100 STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—91.0 437,400 
KA A K-TV (N); KTHV (C) SALINAS-MONTEREY, Cal.—85.0 193,500 WSITV-TV {A,C) 
PITTSBURG, Kan.— JOPLIN, Mo.—81.0 152,000 KSBW-TV {A,C,N) SUPERIOR, Wis.— DULUTH, Minn.—83.0 171,300 
KOA AN); KODE-TV (A,C) (Includes circulation of optional WDSM.-TV I(N,A); KDAL-TV [A,C) 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.—93.0 1,267,000 satellite, KSBY-TV, San Luis Obispo.) SWEETWATER, Tex.—81.0 64,400 
KDKA CIN); WTAE IA) SALISBURY, Md.—54.0 +33,800 KPAR-TV (C) 
PLATTSBURG, N.Y.—86.0 120,800 WBOC-TVF {A,C) SYRACUSE, N.Y.—91.0 **454,500 
NF SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—87.0 248,300 WHEN-TV (A,C); WSYR-TV (N) 
POLAND SPRING, Me.—92.0 312,800 KSL-TV (C); KTVT (N); KUTV (A); (WSYR-TV operates satellite WSYE-TV, Elmira, N.Y.) 
WM (Mt. Washington, N.H.) KLOR-TV (Provo, Utah) TACOMA — SEATTLE, Wash.—89.0 547,400 
PONCE, P.R tt SAN ANGELO, Tex.—75.0 28,200 KTNT-TV; KTVW; KING-TV (A); 
WSUR KCTV 1A,C,N) KOMO.TV IN,A); KIRO-TV (C) 
PORTLAND, Me.—92.0 212,100 SAN ANTONIO, Tex. ®276,300 TALLAHASSEE, Fla.— THOMASVILLE, Ga.—62.0 115,000 
WGAN.-TV (C) KCOR-TV; KENS-TV (C); KONO (A); WOAI-TV (NI tt WCTV IC,A,N) 








Anyone for selling? 


Few of the 260,000 registered dogs in WSM-TV 
coverage area actually keep track of WSM-TV 
program times. But — their masters do. And 
that means well over a million people to whom 
Channel 4 has become a daily “open sesame” to 
information, education, entertainment. 

With the tallest tower in the area, WSM-TV 
offers instant and constant access to the largest 
TV audience in the Central South. And the 
Central South is one of America’s most 
spectacular growth markets. This adds up to 
concentrated, highly effective sales power in a 
market no advertiser can afford to overlook. 


WSM 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Represented by PETRY 


lane 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SELL 
POWER! 


= WREX-TY - 
POWER-PACKED 
PROGRAMMING 
Combining the best of ABC and CBS 
assures you of top coverage in this 
rich industrial and agricultural! heart- 
land of Mid-America. 


= WREX-TY - 

POSITIVE COVERAGE 
of Northern Illinois and Southern 
Wisconsin. You'll have VHF “‘Ex- 
clusivity” in a billion dollar plus 
market . . . Beyond the influence of 
Chicago and Milwaukee TV (90 air 
miles away) . 


= WREX-TYV - 
SALES POWER 


The viewers’ choice, serving 399,000 
sets in a combined rural and indus- 
trial area . . . Ideal for test cam- 
paigns, 


J. M. BAISCH 


Represented By 
H-R 
General Manager TELEVISION INC. 


VRE aes 


CHANNEL 1 3 ROCKFORD 
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TAMPA — ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—78.0 316,600 
WFIA-TV (N); WTVT (Cl; WSUN-TVT (A) +190, 100 

TEMPLE—WACO, Tex.—79.0 124,800 
KCEN-TV (N); KWTX-TV {A,C) 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind.—92.0 216,600 
WTHI-TV (A,C) 

TEXARKANA, Tex.—74.0 82,500 
KCMC.-TV IA,C) 


THOMASVILLE, Ga.— TALLAHASSEE, Fia. (See Tallahassee) 


TOLEDO, Ohio—94.0 379,800 
WSPD.TV (A,N); WTOL-TV (C,N) 

TOPEKA, Kan.—81.0 115,500 
WIBW-TV {A,C) 

TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—85.0 38,100 
WPBN-TV (N,A) 

TUCSON, Ariz.—80.0 100,800 
KGUN.-TV (A); KOLD-TV (Cl; KVOA-TV IN) 

TULSA, Okla.—84.0 304,200 
KOTV (C); KVOO-TV IN); KTUL-TV (A) 

TUPELO, Miss.—60.0 56,300 
WTWYV IN) 

TWIN FALLS, ida.—73.0 26,800 
KUX-TV {A,C,N) 

TYLER, Tex.—72.0 111,600 
KLTV (A,C,N) 

UTICA-ROME, N.Y.—93.0 139,500 
WKTV 1A,C,N) 

VALLEY CITY, N.D.—75.0 168,400 
KXJB-TV (C) 
(See also Fargo, N.D.) 

WACO.-TEMPLE, Tex.—79.0 124,800 
KWTX-TV {A,C); KCEN-TV (N) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—90.0 827,900 
WMAL.-TV (A); WRC-TV (Ni; WTOP-TV (C); WITG 

WASHINGTON-GREENVILLE, N.C.—76.0 192,600 
WITN (N); WNCT {A,C) 

WATERBURY, Conn. tt 
WATR-TVF (A) 

WATERLOO-CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa—91.0 324,600 
KWWL.-TV (IN); KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C) 

WAUSAU, Wis.—89.0 97,700 
WSAU-TV {A,C,N) 

WESLACO-HARLINGEN, Tex.—70.0 *73,300 
KRGV-TV (N,A); KGBT-TV {A,C) 

WEST PALM BEACH, Fia.—76.0 74,600 
WEAT.-TV (A), WPTV (C,N) 

WHEELING, W. Va.—89.0 349,900 
WTRF-TV (A,N) 

WICHITA-HUTCHINSON, Kan.—85.0 ***258,600 
KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N) KTVH (C) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan., satellite of KAKE-TV) 

WICHITA FALLS, Tex.—80.0 127,000 
KFDX-TV (A,N); KSYD-TV (C) 

WILKES-BARRE-SCRANTON, Pa.—81.0 $253,100 
WBRE-TVt (N); WNEP-TVF (Al; WDAU-TVT (CI 
(Includes community antennas in counties not credited.) 

WILLISTON, N.D.—51.0 20,200 
KUMV-TV (N,A) 

WILMINGTON, N.C.—69.0 121,300 
WECT [A,N) 

WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—87.0 337,800 
WSJS-TV (N) 

WORCESTER, Mass. tt 
Wwokt IN) 

YAKIMA, Wash.—68.0 **1106,100 
KIMA-TVT (C,N); KNDO-TVT [A,C) 
(KIMA-TV operates satellites KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Ida., 
KBAS-TVT, Ephrata, Wash., KEPR-TVT, Pasco, Wash.) 

YORK, Pa.—60.0 $39,500 
WSBA.-TVT (A) 

YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—71.0 +144,400 
WFMJ-TVt; WKBN-TVT (C}; WKST-TVT (A) 
(Includes communty antennas in county not credited.) 

YUMA, Ariz.—76.0 25,400 
KIVA (C,N,A) 

ZANESVILLE, Ohio—86.0 +23,800 


WHIZ.-TVT {A,C,N) 


® Due to conflicting research data, this market has not been 


reevaluated pending further study. 
T UH. 
tt Incomplete data. 
ttt New station-coverage study not completed. 
* U.S. Coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite for booster). 
***® Does not include circulation of satellite. 
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To attract attention you can always 


stand on your head . . . or run 

your commercial backwards! 

A better way is to choose a station that 
has become a viewing habit to most 
people . . . and in Shreveport that 
station is KSLA-TV! 

Survey after survey has proved that 
KSLA-TV is the busiest marketplace in 
Shreveport . . . it virtually hums 
with viewer activity . . . buying activity 
for our advertisers’ products! 


Consistently good programming, 

complete news coverage, and a sincere 
interest in local activities have made . . 

and kept . . . KSLA-TV the “standout 

television preference” in the Shreveport 

market. Even our “reps,” Harrington, 

Righter & Parsons, won’t need to stand 

on their heads to convince you. . . 

if you'll give ’em a chance to tell you 

the complete KSLA-TV story. 






hannel 
y~ shreveport, la. 


Represented nationally by: 
Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Inc. 
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Advertisement 


LY. spot editor 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 


SARRA 


NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


This 20-second animated spot for Alcoa Wrap can be used by itself or in conjunc- 
tion with Alcoa wrapped packages. An original jingle stresses the fact that Alcoa 
Wrap seals moisture in or out and seals in freshness and flavor. Created by SARRA 
for ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA through KETCHUM, MacLEOD & GROVE, 
INC. 


SARRA, INC. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


They're young—they’re modern! This new live action series for O’Keefe Ale, with 
a special jingle and narration, points out the fact that young homemakers of today 
differ in taste as far as sports, home sites, interior decoration and cars are concerned 
—but all agree on the taste of O’Keefe Ale. Produced by SARRA for O’KEEFE 
BREWING COMPANY LIMITED through COMSTOCK & COMPANY. 


SARRA, INC. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Norman Rockwell describes the people of the oil industry as he works on the poster 
commemorating oil’s one hundredth year. He is one of a series of famous Americans 
who participate in this public service series calling visual attention to oil’s contribu- 
tion to the progress of the world. Distinguished commentaries are also made by 
General Alfred M. Gruenther, Donald Douglas, General David Sarnoff, Harvey Fire- 
stone, Frank Pace, Eric Johnston, General Mark Clark and John J. McCloy. Produced 
by SARRA for AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE through SULLIVAN, 
STAUFFER, COLWELL & BAYLES, INC. 


SARRA, INC. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Skillet cookery with your heart in mind is the theme of these new 60-second com- 
mercials for Wesson Oil. Simple demonstrations (made smart by matching skillets 
and costumes and high key photography) emphasize that Wesson Oil cuts down on 
cholesterol, today’s prime suspect in coronary heart disease. Produced by SARRA 
for WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. through FITZGERALD ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY, INC. 


SARRA, INC. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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strategies of each group are worth noting. 

Of the 32 campaigns whose sales effi- 
ciency had declined: 

e 56% of the campaigns had added 
new programs after the first eight weeks, 
but the expansion to a heavy nighttime 
schedule cut sales efficiency in the fol- 
lowing two month period. For example, 
the number of nighttime programs was 
more than doubled from 13 to 28, while 
the number of nighttime minutes was 
boosted 200% from 39 to 116 eight weeks 
after the campaign started. 

e 36% had increased the frequency of 
their commercials in daytime and night- 
time on existing programs after the first 
two months, but did not receive a pro- 
portionate return on their investment in 
the following two-month period. 

e 8% of the campaigns declined in 
sales efficiency because of heavy competi- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the characteristics 
of the 35 successful campaigns were quite 
different: 

e 41% decreased the number of com- 
mercials for a product on existing pro- 
grams after the first eight weeks, but in- 
creased in sales efficiency in the subse- 
quent two months. 

e 26% dropped programs, yet in- 
creased sales efficiency. 

e 22% switched or added programs. 

e 11% were new campaigns for old 
products or campaigns for new products. 

Generally speaking, Gallup & Robin- 
son finds that a very efficient campaign 
for a new product, new model of an old 
product, or an old product with new 
features, starts selling almost immedi- 
ately. On the other hand a new product 
campaign that starts out poorly will not 
provide sales at a high rate initially or 
subsequently. 


Three and five-month results similar 


A special study of new product cam- 
paigns found that of those new product 
campaigns performing above par three 
months after beginning network TV, 
slightly more than 80% continued to 
perform in the same way two months 
later. Of those that performed below par 
three months after beginning network 
TV, 80% continued to perform below 
par two months later. ; 

The network strategy for successful 
new product campaigns is no different 
basically than that for all top performing 
campaigns sorted out of the 300 studied. 
The winners used more day-night com- 
binations and less night only campaigns. 

On the other hand, the low performing 
new product campaigns concentrated in 
night-only periods: 56% of the low per- 
formers used night-only; 44% used day- 
night combinations. 

There is another very important sim- 





GALLUP AND ROBINSON from page 47 


ilarity in technique for successful new 
product campaigns and all top campaigns 
sorted out of the total 300. This is the ex- 
ecution of commercials (what you do 
and say; how you do and say it). 

As in all the top performing cam- 
paigns, those for new products featured 
a demonstration of brand superiority, 
that is a visual portrayal of a unique, 
tangible product advantage/benefit by 
either a contrast between the result of 
use versus non-use of the product or a 
contrast between the product and a com- 
peting brand. 

At least half of all the top campaigns 
used comparative or competitive demon- 
strations in their commercials. Among 
the top new product campaigns, two that 
showed up particularly well on the 
Television Sales Index were Kaiser Foil 
(a demonstration of added strength pro- 
vided by the visible quilting pattern in 
the foil) and Comet Cleanser (the side- 
by-side comparison of Comet and a com- 
peting brand showing how the cleanser 
wipes away stain and the competition 
does not). 

Demonstration pays off the most, ac- 
cording to the research firm, when com- 
bined in a commercial with the star of 
the show. At least a third of all the top 
performing campaigns used this tech- 
nique. Not once did this method appear 
in the commercials used by the campaigns 
low in sales efficiency. On the other hand, 
techniques such as the straight sell (i.e., 
unsupported claims and assertions) and 
singing commercials were used more 
heavily by the group of ineffective cam- 
paigns than the most effective. Two- 
thirds of the low performing new prod- 
uct campaigns employed the straight-sell. 

Animation, too, was often associated 
with low performing campaigns. How- 
ever, Gallup & Robinson points out that 
its studies indicate that animation, if not 
used for its own sake, is a good commer- 
cial technique and is a staple in top per- 
forming campaigns. 

Gallup & Robinson has carried its cor- 
relation of Television Sales Index ratings 
beyond just the use of network TV and 
the most successful way of executing com- 
mercials. The case in point is a separate 
special study of 30 spot TV campaigns 
to determine what methods are used by 
the most successful spot advertisers (the 
campaigns were chosen because two- 
thirds of their budget was in spot). The 
object was to find out how the top per- 
forming campaigns scheduled their 
flights (daytime, night, late night or in 
combination) and what length spots were 
used—ID’s (eight and ten-second); an- 
nouncements (20's, 30’s or minutes 
between programs); participations (20's, 
30’s or minutes within the body of local 


programs). 
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There are three major findings of in- 
terest to advertisers: 

1) The most efficient spot TV cam- 
paigns, in terms of a cost adjusted rating, 
were concentrated in daytime and late 
night slots. 

2) The most efficient spot campaigns 
tend to have a greater number of par- 
ticipations and announcements and few 
ID’s. 

3) The low performing spot cam- 
paigns, in terms of sales efficiency, tend 
to overspend in Class A time. 

The relative frequencies of the cam- 
paigns broke down in each time period 
in terms of these percentages: 





Day Night Late Night 





High performing 


campaigns ...... ae jy ee 19% 
Low performing 
campaigns ...... > Sere ge 11% 














The relative use of spot length broke 
down this way: 





Partici- Announce- 





pations ments ID's 
High performing 
campaigns ...... i See 1% 
Low performing 
campaigns ...... re jeer 32% 
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TOP TV 
AUTHORITY 
WANTS 
ACCT. SUPVSR. 
JOB 


25 years experience 
in leading AAAA 
agencies on multi- 
million-dollar ac- 
counts: food, tobacco, 
drugs, beer. Call or 
write: Len Tarcher, 94 









Schoolhouse Lane, 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y., 
MU-8-2343 
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GALLUP AND ROBINSON continued 


The methodology of the TV Sales In- 
dex (see accompanying box) has led to 
more than just criteria for optimum 
spot buys, network time strategies et al. 
The Index, put into operation in 1954, 
was an initial phase of what Gallup & 
Robinson calls Activation, a research 
technique launched two years ago. 

Activation goes beyond simply an in- 
dex of TV sales effectiveness, which, al- 
though adequate for setting up criteria 
for TV campaigns, still does not show 
the interplay between all advertising 
media and other market influences such 
as price, word-of-mouth, product fea- 
tures. Now, by obtaining both advertis- 
ing and marketing data from the same 
sample Gallup & Robinson can relate the 
two types of information. 

The integration of such marketing and 



















advertising research in the same survey, 
says the research firm, gives a detailed 
picture of each purchase. For instance, 
patterns of product use—the number of 
new purchasers, those that switched 
brands or are repeat buyers—can be re- 
lated to the influence of price, product 
feature or individual media—TV, maga- 
zines, newspapers or radio. 

What makes the Activation technique 
uniquely important is that it is another 
major step toward specifying for manage- 
ment how advertising relates to the 
whole buying process. Such a clearer 
delineation of how each influence re- 
lates to actual sales should not only help 
management make better decisions con- 
cerning the advertising investment. It 
should aid the cause of advertising re- 
search itself. END 





The sample for the Television 
Sales Index consists of 750 men and 
750 women in 1,500 television homes 
who are interviewed in the home bi- 
monthly. (Until last month the sam- 
ple was 1,000 housewives.) The sam- 
ple is designed to represent ac- 
curately the distribution of TV 
homes across the country. 

Testimony for the Index is secured 
by a three-stage technique: 

In the initial stages of the inter- 
view, the situation is structured to 
direct the respondent's thinking 
toward TV advertising, to minimize 
the possible influence of other media 
and any prestige considerations that 
might inhibit testimony. 

Unaided testimony is then secured 
as to purchases made in the past 
eight weeks as a direct result of tele- 
vision. No products are mentioned 
by the interviewer. 

Finally, additional testimony is se- 
cured by showing the respondent a 
product group cue card (toilet soap, 
margarine, liquid detergent, etc.). 

Periodically, additional data on 
key product groups are secured to 
provide a continuing series of vali- 
dation studies of technique and for 
special analyses for clients. These 
studies include pantry and bathroom 
checks, details of product use and 
buying patterns of respondents, reg- 
istration of commercial messages and 
viewing habits. 

The pantry and bathroom checks 
and other data have been used to 
establish continually the validity of 





HOW THE TV SALES INDEX WORKS 


the respondent’s testimony about 
purchases as a result of advertising. 

Separate analyses by Gallup & 
Robinson show that the ratings of 
the TV Sales Index parallel known 
successes and failures. For example, 
the ratings of Revlon, Comet and Les- 
toil paralleled their sales success. 
Gallup & Robinson also has found 
that brands not advertised on TV, 
but heavily advertised in other 
media, do not appear on the Index. 
For example, prior to the summer of 
1955, Kleenex and Playtex were 
heavily advertised in print, but not 
on TV. When both began TV cam- 
paigns, evidence of TV sales effective- 
ness also began to appear in Gallup 
& Robinson data. 

To isolate and study individual 
influences on the effect of a TV cam- 
paign, Gallup & Robinson has de- 
veloped a method of correlating 
data with a high-speed electronic 
computer, the IBM 650. This was 
used, for example, to determine the 
optimum division of a TV budget 
between daytime and nighttime. In 
that analysis, the following data was 
programmed in the computer: each 
campaign’s rating on the TV Sales | 
Index, this rating adjusted for the | 
amount invested in TV for each 
brand, the average weekly expendi- 
tures for each brand in day and 
nighttime network in a nine-week 
period and the number of day and 
nighttime commercial minutes and 
programs for each brand in a nine- 
week period. 
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Advertisement 


“Of course everybody watches television” — 


but looking at your program 


are Cll stomers ee There are 45 million television homes. 20% in some markets have 


two or more sets, not counting the new self-powered portables. 
Customer-slanted, here is sheer magic for selling, even with a 
low-rated program. Photo below from “Super-Market Merchan- 
dising,” weekly reporter for top management of chains and smart 
independents operating 370,000 food stores throughout the U.S. 













Here’s where the payoff takes place—if there are enough customers in the audience 


Now this new, amazingly exact Gustomer-Rating tells you! 


SOME 200 NETWORK SHOWS Since Spring, 1958, an intensive, continuing study has been con- 
ARE CUST OMER-COUNTED — among 100,000 different and nammeae homes moneny. 
Yielding latest data monthly from huge sampling—relating how 


FROM SAME BASE FOR 100,000 closely viewers of individual programs “buy as they look.” 
DIFFERENT FAMILIES EACH MONTH Some programs have excellent customer-sales records. Some 
— SCIENTIFICALLY SAMPLED show staggering discrepancies. Some of the most popular and 


publicized are deficient in selling. 
SSE ETs Seravereee This is not 20-20 hindsight. Advantages and deficiencies show 


RIGHT IN THEIR HOMES— up in the very first report on a new show. Plainly a big rating 


MORE THAN 1.2 MILLION A YEAR is not promise of big-sell. Sales power is reflected in the kind of 
families the program attracts. This-new qualitative measurement 


relegates to proper perspective the undue importance hitherto 






given to cost-per-thousand fetishes. 





THE METHOD 


Visualize a resident field staff of well-trained, closely supervised interview 
specialists. Each is thoroughly familiar with the neighborhoods canvassed if 
scientific sampling. No traveling crews, no one-shot projects or temporary 
force interviewing. Mature fact-getters cover representative markets coast to co 
following a pre-determined, probability-type sampling, patterned to the en 
area investigated. Rich, poor, in-between—all population elements, includ 
foreign-language; homes not reachable by telephone or directory list mailin 
(The percentage of homes without phones runs so high in scores of cities th 
accuracy is impaired.) Interview procedures are codified, standardized, spot-check 
in the field, prior to home-office accuracy controls. From station program lig 
family members are aided in precise recall of TV watching, accurately repo 
by 100,000 different homes. 


sepa 


ernie ea ati ae bn EERE ot oe 


Intervie becialists—like newspaper reporters—skill- 


fully de iccurate information during informal, NO MAIL, NO PHONE, NO MACHINES—/00% PERSONAL INTERVIEWING 


completel tural situations—basic technique, stand- 
ard since I Families are happy to co-operate. 


THE OBJECTIVE 


5,000 families per nighttime program, to 20,000 families per Monday- 
Friday strips are interviewed—two to three times that number of per- 
sons. Month after month this identical technique produces information 
accurate to a percentage point and fraction thereof, not merely “rela- 
tive accuracy.” Stop, consider! During the family interview, members 
report specific facts—including purchase and use of one category of mer- 
chandise, not a check-off “shopping list.” Verifiable from kitchen 
and medicine-cabinet check against any discrepancy. Nothing takes 
the place of this personal interviewing. (True, diaries do cut 
costs of collection but a return of 60% is a lucky average, shrinking 


sample size by 40%.) As the NAB Research. Committee for Radio re- ’ so =a If E, ST CUS 
1 f 


. . . // 
ported, January, 1958—an observation that applies with even greater Uf 
fj ppose an 


force to television: 

i's to catch 
“It is not sonable to suppose that diaries will be filled out concur- mn ducts, in 
rently with most out of home listening (sc. viewing), and even with in- ee o: 3 =: 
home listening, (sc. viewing) there is no assurance that diary entries “What products did your family drink at breakfast time this mo 
will not sometimes be made long after the listening (sc. viewing) is ing?” Product-usage facts, incontrovertibly and objectively verif 


: . . . . . ; r ; n ; r 7 
done.’ Personal interviewing is the one method universally employed in the field, provide management with a backlog of facts for ma 
; ee : : ; profitable marketing decisions. A new category is covered mont 

by government, industry, today’s best research practice. . 


FAMILY-APPEAL SITUATION COMEDY FILMED. Co-sponsored by “small” agency of $7 
million billing in all media and by top agency whose TV billing alone is over $100 million 


SEPT Oct NOV i DEC ; JAN : FEB 


AUG 
% 209 VOLUME SPENDERS! — = ACTIVE! =| Ss HEALTH & YOUNG! 
7 7 © VIEWERS per + CONSUMPTION FOOD _ USING AUTO | BEAUTY HOUSEWIFE 





smoke 100 homes & 9 » 4 GROCERIES - DAILY * CONSCIOUS  __—*VIEWERS 4 
i ° oS | ° b 
cigarettes: 75 men 40% 68 49 y 62 q 
higher than 88 women have %o 70 %o 4 q 
average 19 teens teenagers above above 18-34 a 
for all 27 children children average - | average for 


drugs 349 ag 
rograms . x 
toiletries %o 


: i 34-49 
The network rating alone is no measure of the tremendous total value! ° cosmetics | 


: | 188 £189 
16.4 1443 156 | aad abe ya BIG SUCCESS! 
IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO HAVE A — 


ning astigmatism”? Television’s continuing growth and effective circulation produce low cost-per-thousand estima 
account for the for the gross audiences measured. But it is equally true that mounting expense forces more 4 


ae lay yey more advertisers to co-sponsor, to reduce the risk. Even advertisers with huge budgets reach 
) uraday A.iVi.§ 


hat Captain Kanga- special programs. a 
and neck with It is the net audience that counts—the customer content and weighting of qualitative assets. 
ica nl Working from confidential sales data, the advertiser is able to make decisions in respect 
evaluating the huge gross-audience show, or the one that nets most in actual customers and cult: 


vation of real prospects for each specific category of products. 
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ST CUSTOMERS ON THE RANCH? 


mppose an advertiser wants to place spots or 
D's to catch the most women who buy hair-care 
oducts, including girls 13 and over? Is a 
ootin’, hard-ridin’ Western actually practical? 


# lS DREAMY ROMANCE BETTER? 


bw about familiar daytime “soap operas” or 
ghitime dramas? Differences of a few rating 
ints are colossal—differences in customers 
be so! Which show classification do you pick? 


CIGARETTE SMOKING 


From scientific sampling 
in 100,000 different homes visited 


16,569,100 TV FAMILIES 
713% 





| 34.2 % Have | smoker | 
| 371% have 2 or more | 


smokers l _| 28.7 % 


Smokers are distributed all 
programs -the cigarette a iser 
seeks “most smokers: 





smokers 

















Customer rankings for Westerns and 
Drama—Product: Home Shampoo 


Grade yourself: which programs de- 
liver most females 13 years of age 
and over? Which bought most sham- 
poo the preceding month? 


WESTERNS 


. Cimarron City 
. Wyatt Earp 

. Wagon Train 
. Colt 45 

. Gunsmoke 


DRAMA 


. Playhouse 90 

. Loretta Young 

. Search for Tomorrow 

. Love of Life 

. Guiding Light 
Don’t peek—decide for yourself then 
turn to answers on next page. 








FOOD & GROCERIES 


o 

— The widely varying spendings 

) by individual families comonsed 
3 categories: 


! 


oa 
WEEKLY EXPENDITURES, FOOD & GROCERIES 


*20 or less | BELOW AVERAGE| 364% 
*21-*30 [AVERAGE |346% 
over *30 |ABOVE AVG. | 29.0% 


TWO SUPER SALESMEN 
GARRY MOORE 23. & nigntime 


31% BELOW AVERAGE 
33% AVERAGE 
36% ABOVE AVERAGE 




















ARTHUR 
GODFREY 12.9 P. nightie 


43% BELOW AVG. 
29 % AVERAGE 
28% ABOVE AVG. 


SUCCESS 


16.2 network purse 





M-SQUAD [41% One 


44% Two | B5% 








American 


£28,000 


| 15% Do Not 


Smoke 


Customer —Effective: 
85 % of 16.2=138 


FAILURE 


19.4 network puise 





$64,000 


35% One 


166% 


31% Two 








CHALLENGE teil 34% Do Not Smoke 


Lorillard 
$35 000 


Customer— Effective: 


66% of 19.4 =128 


For products like soaps, foods, every family is a prospect. How to 
reach the increasingly important, big-spending special groups? Such 
as Hawaii, 50th state, with 85% non-Caucasian population. Southwest 
U.S., heavy in Spanish language. Many metro areas elsewhere have 
multi-lingual, distinct ethnic groups. Mail or telephone attempts en- 
counter millions educationally handicapped. Insider interviewing 
alone is the answer, by sympathetic, skilled interviewers who (1) know 
the customs, (2) speak the language. Expert specialization to include 
all peoples put Pulse in business back in 1941. Now in 270 markets. 


“YOU ASKED FOR IT” 


Sun. 7:00-7:30 ABC 


ne 


SKIPPY PEANUT BUTTER (SKIPPY 








Yet on same network... 
| ] Only 23% without 
mar"S50'800 L——_] Only 16% without 
SUPERMAN Only 13% witout 


Mon 5-5 30 
These are typical good vee 
many others like them Seredions 





Mon Tues Wee Fr. 
4-500 








“HOW MUCH IS THAT 
DOGGIE IN THE WINDOW ?” 





LASSIE 18.4 | RINTINTWN ILS 


37000 Campbell Soup Nabisco 
Sun. 7:00-7-30 CBS | fri 7 3O-BOOABC 


354% 24% 
50% | 66% 
28% | 


4 











Both are good programs... 
evelitatively an advantage 
for Rin-Tin-Tin so far as 
children are concerned 





FREQUENCY OF SERVING CEREALS 


SUPERMAN oputse NeTWoRK 8.0 
[3% 12 persons | 38% 3onmonseren} 71% rooav 
]69% serve recuanry | 


27% OCLASIONALLY 
4% never 


Pe 100 home TOTAL 
16 on 49 a teens WB children 179 











WHAT'S MY LINE ? purse network 256 


34% 142 persons | 24% 3on mone] 5B % rooay 
52% senversouany | 
49% OCCASIONALLY 

5% wever 


Per 100 homes 
85 men, 9] women, |3 teens. 6 children 














195 











In 194] Pulse launched personal interviewing with aided recall to measure accurately the total audiences—the 
millions barred by educational or language handicaps from answering the telephone, to say nothing of millions 





Customer-ratings from the 100% whole sample 


of homes without telephones. Mail attempts prior to Pulse and since then had proved seriously inadequate. 
Because again, millions are handicapped in filling in printed forms administered on a mail-order basis. Fur- 
ther, inertia is a staggering handicap. You know from your own experience the huge flood of direct mail you 
throw away, little examined or unread. . .. 
































ANSWERS 
% who Total 
bought customers as 
home Females projected 
shampoo viewing to 
Network preceding per 45 million 
rating month 100 homes TV homes 
Cimarron City 17.1 60%, 1 5,124,870 
Wyatt Earp 20.0 50% 99 4,455,000 
Wagon Train 32.0 49%, 103 7,267,680 
Colt 45 16.2 50% 99 3,608,550 
Gunsmoke 33.3 76% 100 11,388,600 
Playhouse 90 28 0 54% 96 6,531,840 
Loretta Young 27.5 5a, 99 6,422,328 
Search for Tomorrow 9.5 56% 88 2,106,720 
Love of Life 8.5 55% 89 1,872,335 
Guiding Light 9 6 54% 91 2,122,848 











Pulse Rings Doorbells 





| 








LARGEST SCIENTIFI( 








... interviews families 
in their homes 


SAMPLING—“ONLY U.S. CENSUS TALKS WITH MORE FAMILIES” « MORE THAN 270 MARKETS 1959—STILL MORE FOR '60 


Pulse is the sole service that is able to deliver the 100% whole 
sample contracted for. Because with scientifically planned, proba- 
bility-type sampling, meaning an equal likelihood of every family 
in an area being interviewed, a constant, same-size base is main- 
tained, and hence the measurements have high reliability. 


Remember, each program for a nighttime network TV show is 
measured from 5,000 different homes, and for programs of five-a- 
week broadcast, 20,000 different families are interviewed. 


Those are guaranteed minimums—repeated month after month 
after month—for a continuous record of unparalleled statistical 
accuracy. Can you afford to settle for anything less? 


Pulse sampling is thus so huge that if desired, brand data or- 
dered ahead of time can be easily collected and intelligently com- 
pared against confidential sales data. A foremost advertiser who 
did this found Pulse agreement within 1% of actual sales. Pulse 
data are repeatedly verified as uncannily exact in similar sales 
situations. Pulse welcomes all such verification. 


Each month Pulse publishes a new category of data, such as: 
programs by cigarette smoking; filters vs. regular cigarettes; weekly 
spendings for foods, groceries; usage and dollar expenditures for 
cosmetics, toiletries, drugs; usage of shampoo, permanent, hair 
spray by women and girls; beer served in the home; soaps and 
detergents; automobile usage, and so on, plus amplified demo- 
eraphic data and audience composition analyses. 













Nothing 
takes the 
place of 
INTERVIEWS 
in the 
home 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 






NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ULSE, Ine. 


LOS ANGELES « CHICAGO * LONDON « SAN JUAN 
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PERCY OF BELL & HOWELL from page 58 





“Information programming, imaginatively staged, can be as exciting as any western”—C. H. Percy 


The latter, more cynically, regard him 
as a glib young sophist who appears to 
be a living personification of the “mili- 
tant do-gooder.” Happily for Percy, and 
possibly through no fault of his own, his 
success saga (see box, page 85) has been 
so thoroughly documented by a friendly 
press that it is sometimes difficult to 
probe beneath the superlatives that have 
attended his rise. 

Since assuming the reins, at age 29, of 
Bell & Howell in January of 1949, Percy 
has moved at such a rapid pace that the 
company today bears little, if any, re- 
semblance to the staid and conservative 
firm identified with his late predecessor 
and mentor, former president Joseph 
Hector McNabb. 

Under McNabb, who was simultane- 
ously president, board chairman, general 
manager and treasurer, B&H retreated 
from the Hollywood film lots where it 
had first made its mark. The company 
concentrated on the “carriage trade” by 
selling only high-ticketed cameras and 
projectors. 


Many company changes under Percy 


Percy has changed all that. Since then, 
sales have quadrupled (from $17,608,500 
to an estimated $60,000,000 this year) 
and with good reason: under Percy’s 
concept of “participative management,” 
B&H has purged itself of its former, au- 
tocratic veneer, also abolished fair trad- 
ing, boosted dealer discounts (beyond 
the traditional 3314% of suggested list 
price), launched an intensive dealer- 
support program that includes a stock 
incentive plan. Moreover, for employees, 
it added profit sharing (20% of net 
operating profits) and free educational 
benefits. In the process, Bell & Howell 
has emerged as a well-diversified corpo- 
ration, with sometime-interests in high- 
fidelity equipment, audio devices, auto- 
matic mailing machines and defense 
products. (Last month, its board ap- 
proved in principle a pending stock 
merger with Pasadena’s Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corp., which would put 
it into the electronic and instrumenta- 
tion field.) ; 

More significantly, Percy & Co. have 
engaged in some calculated risk-taking. 
In a daring anti-recession move last year, 
Bell & Howell introduced six brand-new 
product lines at a time when few people 
were expected to buy cameras and pro- 
jectors. Consumers did and Bell & How- 
ell emerged out of 1958 with a first-quar- 
ter 1959 pre-tax profit gain of 64.8%, a 
first nine month profit increase of 38.6% 
this year. 

As a result of this impressive showing, 


Percy, a medium-sized (5’8’’, 165 Ibs.) 
and deceptively-disarming positivist, has 
been lionized by such socio-economic ar- 
biters as Time-Life (“A well-organized 
wonder boy . . . one of the new breed of 
socially-conscious U.S. executives’). On 
top of this, his political activities on both 
state and national level over the past 
seven years have seen Percy become a 
leading theoretician of the Republican 
Party. 

As such, he has sounded the clarion 
call for all Republican businessmen to 
reappraise their roles as national adver- 
tisers. Big business, he says, buys most of 
TV’s prime time, and since business 
prosperity “is dependent upon a well- 
versed, alert public and a secure nation,” 
it behooves itself to “ask what respon- 
sibility it has to inform as well as enter- 
tain, utilizing (the) mass media for this 
purpose at times convenient to audience 
viewing.” (Interestingly, these very 
quotes are contained in a 40,000 word 
political manifesto on long-range party 
planning, published this fall by the 
G.O.P. Committee on Program & Prog- 
ress, which Percy heads.) 

The question Percy asks, however, is 
do the viewers really care? “The Soviet 
threat of annihilation,” he has often said, 
“has rendered this nation’s one hundred 
million viewers susceptible to escapism,” 
notably, to the TV set. He describes most 
of what is on the air today as “drivel,” 
maintains that the TV western and the 
private eye shows (“. . . In which the 
good guy always wins”) are lulling peo- 
ple into euphoria. 

“Informational programming,” he as- 
serts, “that is well-produced and imagi- 
natively-staged, can be as exciting as any 
western. If the viewer wants to watch 
supercharged drama, I would suggest 
there is no situation more fraught with 
danger than a look at Red China, now 
or when they have the hydrogen bomb.” 

It would seem rather doubtful that by 
pre-empting such top-rated shows as 
Garry Moore and What’s My Line with 
the alarums of Edward R. Murrow and 
Howard K. Smith, Bell & Howell will 
suddenly convert the viewer's tastes. 
Obviously, not all will stay tuned in. 
But at least, through being in prime 
time, CBS Reports will get a larger audi- 
ence slice than it might have been able 
to attain Sunday afternoons, while Bell 
& Howell will get its desired mass audi- 
ence. More important from a_ personal 
standpoint, Percy will have practiced 
what he’s preached. 

But to those in television familiar with 
Bell & Howell’s TV track record, there 
arises the question: would B&H _ have 
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purchased CBS Reports had it not been 
able to pick it up at 60% off? After all, 
there is some evidence supporting such 
a rhetorical question. Last year, for ex- 
ample, when networks were in “a soft 
market,” Bell & Howell bought into 
NBC-TV’s Ellery Queen, Cimarron City, 
Wagon Train and Dragnet—“drivel” per- 
haps, by Percy’s standards, but nonethe- 
less an excellent buy in terms of cost. 

Percy himself admitted to the Wall 
Street Journal at the time that these time 
purchases in the second quarter of 1958 
(amounting to a net of $600,000) were 
picked up at 75% of cost. “The time to 
buy,” he advised his fellow businessmen, 
“is when everyone else wishes to sell.” 
And one of CBS Reports’ biggest selling 
points was the network prediction that 
even such a show would achieve a mini- 
mum Nielsen of 17.0, and, assuming the 
ratings would go as high as 21.0 (9,639,- 
000 Nielsen average homes), a cost-per- 
thousand of $3.01. 

Despite B&H’s recorded history of bar- 
gain hunting, the fact remains that Percy 
genuinely believes his company’s market 
to be with the people who have the most 
to lose or gain from what happens in the 
world around them, that is, the viewers 
of CBS Reports. Parents, for example, as 
a group comprise Bell & Howell’s big- 
gest potential. Parents, he says, ought to 
be particularly concerned with the 
chronic lack of modern school rooms 
and with the Middle East powder keg 
whose explosion could easily trigger 
World War III. As it happens, these are 
some of the very topics CBS Reports will 
explore, although obviously, in keeping 
with CBS News’ policy, Bell & Howell 
and Goodrich have absolutely no control 
over, nor inkling of, what will be pro- 
grammed. 


The market for B&H products 

Executive v.p., Peter G. Peterson, un- 
til May 1958, head of the Chicago office 
of B&H’s agency, McCann-Erickson, out- 
lines how the CBS Reports’ potential 
audience and B&H’s market match: 
“They are families with slightly higher 
than average education, and in general, 
more sophisticated than the average. In 
the majority of cases, a camera is a fam- 
ily, not an individual, purchase. The 
purchaser usually has one or two young 
children at time of purchase.” 

These, incidentally, are also the people 
who presumably look at Bell & Howell's 
ads in Sports Illustrated, Holiday and 
National Geographic—families who have 
the means and the inclination to travel 
with gun and camera. In addition, they 
are the men and women many market- 

To page 85 
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PES erg oa ow ee 
CONSOLE CONVENIENCE 


10-SECOND SPOTS — 
PRACTICAL AND PROFITABLE WITH AN AMPEX 


Spot commercials pay off. And even 10-second spots become practical with an Ampex Videotape* 
Television Recorder. Here’s how these Ampex exclusive features make it possible... 


e TAPE TIMER Locates the 10-second spot on a reel...measures in hours, minutes and seconds 
... lets you set up 2, 3, 5 or 7 second cue-in for programming the 10-second spot. 

e 2-SECOND START Recorder is in full, stable speed fast... permits even a 2-second cue with 
a safety margin. 

e WAIST HIGH TAPE DECK Permits loading of next commercial in seconds... reels lie secure- 
ly without locks. Table top provides extra work space. 


e AUTOMATIC BRAKE RELEASE Makes reels free wheeling...tape pulls easily for fast 
threading — without tape stretch or crease. 


Write, wire or phone today for an Ampex representative — or ask for the new, fully illustrated 
brochure describing the new Ampex VR-1000B. Whatever you want to know about the advan- 
tages and profits in TV tape, get the facts from Ampex. AMPEX HAS THE EXPERIENCE. 


= |AMPEX 


~ CORPORATION 














934 CHARTER ST. * REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. VIDEOTAPE 








*TM AMPEX CORP. Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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ing observers consider to be the pace- 
setters in America’s exploding leisure 
market. The principal buyers of movie 
equipment are in the $7,000-a-year and 
up income brackets. Just what effect 
this market has had on photographic 
supplies is revealed by some hard eco- 
nomic facts. Item: over the past ten years, 
as the Gross National Product rose 
53.7%, the “Gross National Photo Prod- 
uct”—according to Photo Dealers 1959 
Annual Statistical Report—soared at an 
incredible rate—from a 1948 base of 
$500,000,000 to an estimated $2,120,- 
000,000 by the end of this year. 


A rise in spending power 

Behind this fantastic growth: earlier 
(and more) marriages, a tripling of fam- 
ilies with net yearly incomes of $4,000 a 
year and up, and a corresponding rise in 
discretionary spending power. 

It has been determined that $16,000,- 
000,000 currently goes into recreational 
activities, of which nearly half is spent 
on the purchase and maintenance of hi-fi 
equipment, TV sets, sports equipment 
and photographic paraphernalia. 

That this market has been relatively 
untapped is quite apparent to Charles 
Percy, who points out that less than 10% 
of U.S. families own a movie camera. 
Though 88,000 new Americans are born 
each week, roughly 30% of America’s 
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PERCY OF BELL & HOWELL from page 83 





“My job,” reads the sign adorning 
the wall of Charles H. Percy's office 
on Chicago’s McCormick Road, “‘is 
to build Bell & Howell for the fu- 
ture.” 

Son of a former B&H accountant, 
and a Sunday School pupil of former 
(1921-49) president Joseph H. Mc- 
Nabb, Percy joined the company as 
a trainee while still attending the 
University of Chicago. Even then, his 
business acumen became legendary. 


Offered pick of jobs at B&H 


His aggressiveness was not lost on 
McNabb, who offered his young pro- 
tege a pick of jobs following gradua- 
tion in June of 1941. Percy settled to 
head B&H’s small defense output 
line, weeks after Pearl Harbor found 
himself, at age 21, running its big- 
gest business (infra-red sniperscopes, 
bombsight parts and military lenses). 

Elected to the board at 23, Percy 
took off on 35 months active duty 
with the U.S. Navy, returned at war's 
end to take over foreign manufactur- 
ing and industrial relations. No man 
to withhold criticism of existing 
company policies, Percy was elected 


families are without a camera—either 
motion picture or still equipment. And 
time payments have opened new market- 
ing vistas. 

Another element that has increased the 
sales potential of the industry is, of 
course, the simplication of photo equip- 
ment itself. For example, some years 
ago, Bell & Howell researchers confirmed 
that the complexity of photo equipment 
and the fear of failing to take good pic- 
tures because of this complexity often 
deterred sales. This led B&H to redesign 
its line and to introduce easy-to-operate 
photo equipment, e.g., it introduced a 
remote-control, push button slide pro- 
jector, a self-threading movie projector 
and its lowest priced item (aimed at the 
young vacationer), the $39.95 “Infallible” 
electric eye still camera. BkRH TV com- 
mercials take great pains to point out 
the easy-to-operate features of company 
products. (Incidentally, BkH already has 
several suits pending against firms it 
claims infringed on its patents for auto- 
matic control exposure devices.) 

The expanding mass market for photo 
equipment—created by such factors as 
more leisure, credit payments and more 
easily-operated equipment—has not been 
lost on Bell & Howell’s competitors, who, 
in the search for mass exposure at rela- 
tively low cost, have been turning to TV 
en masse. For example, Eastman Kodak, 





Bell & Howell’s chief domestic competi- 
tor, currently accounts for roughly 75% 
of all TV spending in the photo equip- 
ment category. Polaroid-Land, which 
three years ago spent only $448,866 in TV 
—network and spot—today spends in ex- 
cess of $1,500,000, a 70% increase over 
1958. Such allied manufacturers as Gen- 
eral Electric (photo flash-bulbs) or Gen- 
eral Analine (Ansco film) have followed 
suit, as have such other B&H rivals as 
Revere Camera Corp., Keystone Camera 
and now, reportedly, the Sylvania divi- 
sion of General Telephone & Electron- 
ics. Sylvania, out of network since spon- 
soring ABC-TV’s The Real McCoys 
earlier this year, is due to return to TV 
to promote its new Argus movie line. 


“It takes a picture to sell one”’ 


Bell & Howell’s and the photo indus- 
try’s awareness of TV’s potential as a 
sales weapon is summed up in a recent 
editorial in Photographic Trade News. 
“Television,” says that publication, “‘is a 
visual medium. So is photography; and it 
takes a picture to sell a picture. There’s 
no better way to show how effective home 
movies can be than to show excerpts from 
one on television. And once color hits 
the screen in force, such a demonstration 
will become triply effective.” Knowing 
Bell & Howell, that day can’t come too 
soon. END 





CHARLES H. PERCY—CORPORATE CITIZEN 


to succeed McNabb upon the latter’s 
death. Percy was then 29. 

Percy moved fast to remake the 
company in the image of modern 
management, introduced the delega- 
tion of responsibilities to a company 
that had known none. Bell & Howell 
became diversification-minded: in 
1954, it introduced a premium line 
of combination radio-phonographs, 
sold it three years later to CBS Inc.’s 
Columbia Records when that ven- 
ture proved to be unprofitable. In 
1957 it acquired the Inserting & 
Mailing Co. of Phillipsburg, N.J. 
Last fall B&H assigned manufactur- 
ing, but not marketing, rights for its 
tape recorder line to Chicago’s Trav- 
Ler Radio Corp. 

Bell & Howell’s emphasis on audio- 
visual equipment was brought out 
during a recent Congressional hear- 
ing on an education bill. Percy ap- 
peared voluntarily, noted a greater 
use of such equipment might allevi- 
ate some classroom problems. 

His concern for education is quite 
genuine. As a father of five, and a 
trustee of Alma Mater Chicago, 
Percy has been instrumental in push- 


ing educational TV (as chairman of 
the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education). As a member of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund Spe- 
cial Studies Project, he has played a 
part in the “Rockefeller Reports.” 

Percy’s opinion makes the rounds. 
He sits on the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Business Advisory Council 
(where, incidentally, he first began 
to discuss what was to become CBS 
Reports with fellow councilman, Dr. 
Frank Stanton). 

Moreover, his influence in Wash- 
ington is on the uptake. As a “comer”’ 
in the G.O.P., he has served the 
President as special envoy to Peru 
and Bolivia, which has not kept him 
from occasionally criticizing the 
party’s “Old Guard.” 


Touted as White House prospect 


His identification with the Repub- 
lican party has become so complete 
that in some party circles Percy has 
been touted ad infinitum as a pros- 
pective White House tenant circa 
1968 or 1972 or thereafter. But Percy 
himself has denied vehemently his 
availability for any public office. 
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well, and that’s the way it has been 
working up to now.” 

Bavarian was the answer. It allowed 
for the “distinctive” approach, the de- 
velopment and promotion of a brand im- 
age that told the consumer this was a 
different type of beer. The entire ad- 
vertising campaign has been built 
around the Bavarian concept, visually 
and aurally. By emphasizing the type, 
Anheuser Busch has been able to sell 
Bavarian as the best of its kind, rather 
than in competition with its own pre- 
mium Budweiser. (For description of the 
Gardner Agency’s approach to the brand- 
image question, see “Claggett of Gard- 
ner,” ‘TELEVISION MAGAZINE, May, 
1959.) 

But the popular priced field presents 
special problems. As noted by Ed Vogel, 
sales manager of the regional brands 
division of Anheuser-Busch, there is no 
such thing as a partial successs. “The 
key to this market is volume, I mean 
big volume and profitable volume. With- 
out this big, strong volume, you'll suffer 
the same fate as the 488 small-volume 
local brands which have been squeezed 
right out of the picture since 1933. If 
you want to sell a popular-priced beer 
successfully, you have to go for the 
bundle, not just a few bucks. You have 
to be smarter, tougher, more aggressive 
than your local competitors.” 

In a film made by the company last 
year to explain the Busch Bavarian move 
to its own employees and wholesalers, 
Mr. Busch pointed to the changes that 
have taken place since repeal to account 
for the national shift toward popular 
priced beers. In so doing, he also points 
to the media changes that the same devel- 
opments have led to. 


The changing habits of a nation 


“Twenty-five years ago, people listened 
only to the radio. Today we also 
watch television. They used to go down- 
town if they wanted to see a movie. But 
today most of us stay right in our own 
homes and see all the shows we want, 
in black and white, or even in color. And 
sometimes we watch the very same 
movies at home that we used to go down- 
town to see. People used to live in rented 
apartments in the cities, but since 1933, 
millions have moved out to the suburbs 
and own their own homes. When people 
gathered to drink and talk twenty-five 
years ago, they usually went out to their 
favorite tavern. But today, more and 
more, they invite their friends and 
neighbors into their homes for a beer 
or they join the gang at their homes. 

“Today we Americans play differently. 


“To sell popular-priced beer successfully, you have to go for the big bundle, not the dollar” 


And we buy differently too. Since con- 
sumers have changed their methods of 
buying, we at Anheuser-Busch have had 
to change our methods of selling in 
order to keep our sales moving ahead. 
All of this has meant enormously im- 
portant changes in marketing our beer.” 

From the media standpoint, the most 
important change that has, of course, 
taken place during this period is the 
emergence of a dominant new medium. 
But if it is to play the number one role 
in the advertising campaign, then the 
marketing plan based upon it must be 
universally applicable. As viewed by the 
Gardner agency, the TV coverage area 
concept can be applied equally well to 
the small or large market, to areas which 
are essentially rural, even to groupings 
of markets, thus, wherever there is tele- 
vision, there is Tele-Urbia. 


New York a prime example 


New York, for example, is the Tele- 
Urbia symbol par excellence, with its 
television signals encompassing a vast 
number of communities and population 
and industrial complexes in several 
states. Here the advertiser and agency- 
man have first-hand experience with the 
various media as a consumer. If he is a 
commuter, to Westchester, Connecticut, 
Long Island or New Jersey, he is person- 
ally conscious of the difficulty of the 
Manhattan newspapers in reaching the 
far-flung suburbs and competing for the 
housewife’s attention with the local 
daily. He is also aware, as a listener, of 
the complex of radio signals competing 
for his ear. Only television offers total 
and efficient coverage of the entire New 
York area. 

Boston illustrates the metropolitan 
center surrounded by substantial satel- 
lite communities which can be effectively 
and efficiently reached only through the 
television message. According to TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE, August 1959, the Bos- 
ton television market includes 27 coun- 
ties in six states. Of the total 1,548,000 
families, 908,600 live in Boston or other 
places of over 25,000 population. Within 
the Boston metropolitan area, there are 
30 cities with over 25,000 population, 
14 of which have their own daily news- 
paper. Outside this area there are 13 
cities with more than 25,000 population. 
They total 256,000 families, one-sixth 
of all the families in this TV market; 
there is a daily paper in each of these 
cities. 

The Kansas City television market is 
a dramatic example of the importance of 
the “outer area” population. There are 
2,091,400 people in the 60-county TV 
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market, as compared with 1,017,400 in 
the metropolitan area. 

Nowhere are the postwar population 
and media shifts more clearly seen than 
in exploding California. Charles Harri- 
son Smith, Corinthian research director, 
points out that it is now possible to 
cover all but 2% of this state’s TV fam- 
ilies by using only six TV markets. To 
obtain the same coverage through news- 
papers would involve 113 daily news- 
papers. 

Smith notes, too, that by grouping ad- 
jacent small TV markets, which in them- 
selves may not be considerable, you 
obtain the effect of one marketing area, 
which is equivalent to a single larger TV 
market. 

For example, he cites four North 
Dakota small cities, Fargo, Grand Forks, 
Minot and Bismarck, which he says, in 
themselves ‘‘amount to little.”” However, 
when they are purchased as a group, 
with the attending discounts, the buyer 
obtains a market equal in size to Ft. 
Wayne, Fresno or Chattanooga, and at 
about the same rate. 


How the “‘cluster’’ concept operates 


This is close to the “cluster” concept 
employed by the Gardner media depart- 
ment in its Busch Bavarian media pur- 
chases. It is explained by account execu- 
tive Frank Heaston, formerly the agen- 
cy’s director of media. “When two or 
more TV markets overlap, we cluster 
them, thus developing a super media 
coverage area. For example, a single sta- 
tion may be dominant in a given area, 
but there may be some overlap from a 
three-station market. It makes sense, as 
we see it, to use both markets, and get 
maximum value from television. These 
clusters range from two markets up, with 
two being the most frequent to date.” 

Examples of media coverage area clus- 
ters: Mobile-Pensacola-Panama City; 
Champaign-Springfield (Illinois); To- 
peka-Kansas City-St. Joseph. On the 
other hand, Heaston says, Davenport- 
Rock Island is an MCA. Note, too, that 
Pensacola-Panama City is one MCA, but 
that it becomes a cluster when Mobile 
is added. By and large, the agency goes 
along with hyphenated market defini- 
tions issued by the FCC and the net- 
works, and classifies each such area as a 
single MCA. Examples: Dallas-Ft. 
Worth; Waco-Temple; Enid-Oklahoma 
City; Hutchinson-Wichita. 

An MCA cluster will be entered as a 
single entity, with the campaign 


launched simultaneously at all points. 
An important effect of the TV signal 
approach has been to blur the lines be- 
To page 89 
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“\, his is ARBITRON, the unique 

new electronic measuring 

instrument which records 

__~“ instantly on a central board 

the number of television sets turned on at 

any given moment, and the channels to 

which they are tuned. This revolutionary 

new research tool has answered the demand 

of the television industry for instantaneous 

audience measurement around the clock. It 

was developed, in ARB’s typical pioneer 

fashion, for multi-network, multi-million 

population areas, to furnish immediate audi- 
ence data. 


This research brain, a logical devel- 
opment of ARB research which perfected the 
Diary (still a backbone of ARB service in 
most markets) lets television and sales exec- 
utives actually watch minute-by-minute 
changes in viewing in a metropolitan market 
—such as New York, where it was intro- 
duced. It embodies the tomorrow of tele- 
vision research today, offering instant ratings 
on any show within a 90-second period. 




















ARBITRON is currently provid- 
ing round-the-clock audience information 
for the Nation’s largest TV market in 
weekly and monthly summary reports. 
ARBITRON also provides a network rating 
index from a multi-market area made up of 
7 cities where each network is represented. 
Clients receive daily reports of network 
audience activity as well as a monthly 
summary booklet. Immediate ratings may 
be had by telephone or any other fast 
means. On special order, printed break- 
downs by 90-second segments can also be 
furnished . . . all for the ultimate in... 


Accuracy... Reliability... 


Believability 
AMERICAN 
RESEARCH 
BUREAU, INC. 
WASHINGTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 
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Anheuser uses TV as its primary medium because it can pinpoint coverage from area to area 


tween marketing and media. While eco- 
nomic analysis of marketing areas di- 
rected toward uncovering those offering 
the great prospects for volume and early 
payout are, as might be expected, the 
concern of the business planning depart- 
ment of Anheuser-Busch, the Gardner 
media department enters deeply into the 
distribution planning. This arises from 
the need to assign wholesalers to media 
coverage areas and to allocate advertis- 
ing budgets against them. It is the media 
department which defines the coverage 
area on the basis of NCS #3. 

Wholesalers are assigned on the basis 
of where the television dominance comes 
from. Each county is credited to the TV 
market which delivers its major cover- 
age. 

Then a grouping is made by whole- 
saler territories. The determination 
must then be made of what is the domi- 
nant television market in terms of the 
majority of TV homes in the wholesaler 
group. This can become fairly compli- 
cated, for wholesaler territories, origi- 
nally established in pre-TV days, do not 
necessarily fall into neat television pat- 
terns. 

As a result, there sometimes appear 
fringe counties which are not actually 
served by the assigned MCA, but these 
are in the minority. 

Here is how the problem appears in 
practice. A given media coverage area 
has, let us say, 12 wholesaler areas. Ex- 
amination of NCS #3 shows that TV 
Market A delivers 50% penetration of 
Wholesaler Area #1; TV Market B de- 
livers 40%; TV Market C delivers 80%. 
Ordinarily, this wholesaler area would 
be assigned to TV Market C, because it 
offers the highest penetration. However, 
if Market A’s penetration were higher, 
say about 60%, it might be combined 
with Market C and the two markets 
would then be purchased as a single 
cluster. 

Media and distribution work hand-in- 
hand, with sales preparation and media 
planning and purchasing working on the 
same time line toward D-day in the mar- 
ket. ; 


Campaign continues on a power basis 


When the campaign breaks, it does so 
with power, and continues on a power 
basis. “Our goal is very quickly, to make 
as many different people aware of the 
presence and image of the product as 
possible,” says account supervisor John 
Naylor. “You could go in easy and build 
slowly. But we want to get a return as 
quickly as possible. We prefer to spend 
$100 in one week rather than $10 a week 


for 10 weeks. ‘Therefore, a heavy adver- 
tising campaign and high distribution 
begin immediately.” 

All media are used, with television 
in the primary role. “TV alone has not 
done it,” cautions Frank Heaston, “but 
it must get a great deal of the credit.” 
The media are each assigned specific 
functions in the total sales campaign, in 
an effort to utilize them in accordance 
with their relative positions in the cur- 
rent media scene. To begin with, tele- 
vision is primary because: 

“(1) It is the most equitable way of 
measuring or pinpointing coverage from 
area to area and inside the area. Station 
coverage tends to be basically similar 
from one station to another and from 
one market to another given the same 
power. This allows it to deal uniformly 
with coverage from market to market 
and inside the market. Radio stations, 
however, vary enormously in their cov- 
erage and newspapers in their circula- 
tion and reach. 

“(2) Television is an outstanding buy 
in terms of numbers of homes reached 
cost-per-thousand. 

“(3) Television fits in well with our 
creative concept, that of the mood-image 
sell.” 

Newspapers are used for R.O.P. color 
and “there is more space for harder 
sell.” However, Heaston points out, 
newspapers are purchased only in the 
metropolitan center, since it is TV which 
offers the coverage sought. Newspaper 
circulation tends to fall off sharply as 
you leave the home county; it has been 
hit particularly hard by the growth of 
suburbia. But in the central area it can 
be effectively employed in support of a 
TV campaign. 

Radio is similarly bought for other 
than coverage reasons. Says Heaston: 
“Radio offers frequency. It is low cost 
and offers homes economically. When 
you add radio to TV, you increase the 
effectiveness of TV tremendously. Hear- 
ing the commercial often makes the TV 
commercial more effective. They are 
terrific companions.” 

Three types of station are purchased: 
the leading music and news station; the 
“adult” music station; the “prestige” 
station. The theory is that “under mod- 
ern listening conditions, the total audi- 
ence cannot be reached on any one 
station.” 

For the first few months, TV sound 
tracks are used. Later, about 20 original 
radio versions are introduced. Billboards 
are used in metropolitan areas and some 
smaller cities. They offer color and a 
very low c-p-m. “They’re like point of 
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sale,” comments Heaston. “A last re- 
minder.” 

Account supervisor Naylor empha- 
sizes his adherence to the idea of “a 
heavy schedule based on a media for- 
mula and a creative formula: The media 
formula is based on a set goal of TV 
pressure or rating points. Prime evening 
20’s are used, as well as minutes be- 
tween 9:30-11:00 and 6:00-8:00 p.m. We 
seek both males and females. In radio, 
we buy the evening driving hours and 
weekends.” 


Bavarian theme used in commercials 


The creative formula is based on the 
Bavarian theme, with the snow-capped 
Bavarian mountains and Bavarian set- 
tings providing the visual cues and a 
yodeling commercial track providing the 
audio. 

Consistency of treatment is, of course, 
maintained in all the media. But there 
is great variety sought for within the 
overall Bavarian framework. During the 
opening thirteen-week campaign alone, 
says Naylor, “there are fifteen different 
TV commercials and thirty-three differ- 
ent radio commercials, both with heavy 
saturation schedules.” 

These media and creative formulas 
have, in the eyes of Anheuser-Busch, 
proved outstandingly successful. Busch 
Bavarian has achieved phenomenal dis- 
tribution swiftly in market after market, 
equalling such major brands as Falstaff, 
Miller High Life and Schlitz in many 
areas very soon after introduction. Share 
of market has been more than satisfac- 
tory, so far as Anheuser-Busch expecta- 
tions go. And sales have been leaping. 
Barrelage doubled in 1958 over 1957, 
and will double again this year. The 
brewery will not reveal volume figures. 
But the industry estimates that Anheu- 
ser-Busch as a whole turns out close to 
eight million barrels a year, and that 
Busch Bavarian, though as yet only in 
a sixteen-state area, has already passed 
the million barrel mark to rank among 
the first twenty of the nation’s beers. 

The company’s main problem is “be- 
ing out of beer”; its distribution has out- 
run plant capacity. Ed Vogel reports that 
the company is now studying the ques- 
tion of building new production facili- 
ties for Busch Bavarian. Until this is 
done, Busch Bavarian expansion plans 
may be frustrated. But expand it will. 
Indeed, it must if Anheuser’s ambition 
to become leader in the popular priced 
market is to be realized. The media and 
advertising know-how is there and so is 
the brand. All that is needed now is— 
more beer. END 









EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS from page 55 


written papers, and reading assignments. 
The two-year program meets twice weekly 
on Thursday and Monday evenings from 
6:30 to 9:30. Enrollment is limited to 75. 
Fee; Total tuition for two years $2000. 
For further information, contact: Robert 
L. Reid, Director, The Executive Pro- 
gram, The Sx hool of Business, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


(July / 6, 1960) 

Designed for: Middle-management or 
upper Management levels. 

Content: Focusing on the practical ap- 
plication of managerial principles and 
skills, this program held each summer at 
Estes Park, Colorado, is divided into 
three quarters. The first quarter covers: 
leadership and human relations, and 
coaching and developing subordinates. 
The second discusses: conference methods 
for management and organization and 
management. In the third quarter, two 
seminars may be chosen from four which 
include communication skills, cost reduc- 
tion, economics, and labor-management 
relations. Group discussion, case studies, 
lectures and practice of managerial skills 
will be used. Faculty will include Indus- 
trial Relations Center staff as well as 
business and industrial leaders. Enroll- 
ment is limited to 25 in each of two 
sections. 

Fee: $600 

For further information, contact: Au- 
gust H. Bonhiver, Director, Management 
Seminar Program, Industrial Relations 
Center, The University of Chicago, 315 
South Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


(March 6-Apr 1960) 

Designed for: Executives, whose compa- 
nies plan to extend their responsibilities 
in the near future. 

Aim: To provide business executives 
with an opportunity to widen their un- 
derstanding of over-all management. 
Content: Subjects covered include: func- 
tion of business and the responsibility of 
the business man in the American econ- 
omy; qualifications of the business execu- 
tive; policy making, administrative 
practices, organization procedures, over- 
all managerial controls, production, 
marketing, and financial management; 
labor relations, public relations, and 
government relations. Lectures are pre- 
sented by faculty members and speakers 
from industry, followed by roundtable 
discussion 

Fee; Tuition (not including room and 


meal d/50. 
For furtl information, contact: H. G. 


90 


Baker, Director, Executive Development 
Program, University of Cincinnati, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Cincin- 
nati, 21 Ohio. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (mid-June-July; mid- 
August-September, 1960) 


Designed for; Senior executives. 

Aim: To strengthen the executive's con- 
cepts of planning and decision-making, 
develop his ability in administrative 
processes, and augment his understand- 
ing of the economic forces, national and 
international, that affect business. 
Content: The program provides the op- 
portunity to acquire the approaches and 
attitudes required to meet administrative 
problems in their technical and human 
aspects, to analyze policy problems from 
an organization-wide rather than from a 
departmental viewpoint, and to develop 
a better understanding of other groups 
and of the men who make policy deci- 
sions. Teaching techniques include the 
discussion method, case studies, project 
groups and presentations by outside 
speakers. Instruction by the University 
faculty is supplemented by leaders in 
business and faculty from other univer- 
sities. Enrollment is limited to 50. 

Fee: Tuition, board and room, and 
instructional materials, and gratuities, 
$1875. 

For further information, contact: Hoke 
S. Simpson, Director, The Executive Pro- 
gram in Business Administration, Grad- 
uate School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

(June 20-July 29, 1960) 

Designed for: The executive in business 
or government with a promising future 
in top management and a background of 
technical or professional specialization. 
Aim; Development of a broader view- 
point by increasing awareness, develop- 
ing new approaches, and_ reshaping 
attitudes. 

Content: Through discussions of case 
problems in joint session under faculty 
leadership, self-leadership and _ small 
study groups and talks by outside speak- 


ers, the program covers specific topics 


within the broad areas of the administra- 
tive process, the functions of adminstra- 
tion, and dimensions of administration. 
Enrollment is limited to 60. 

Fee: Tuition, board, room, and reading 
material, $1,500. 

For further information, contact: Pro- 
fessor Frank F. Gilmore, Director, Ex- 
ecutive Development Program, Graduate 
School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

(February 23-May 20, 1960) 

Designed for; Mature, experienced execu- 
tives. 

Aim: To broaden each participant so as 
to make him a better man in his immedi- 
ate job and to assist participating com- 
panies in the development of individuals 
capable of assuming positions of wider 
responsibility in top management. 
Content: The study program, lasting 
1214 weeks, is divided into: business 
policy, administrative practices, business 
and the world society, cost and financial 
administration, marketing adminstration, 
and problems in labor relations. The 
class is divided into two groups of seventy 
to eighty each. Instruction is by the case 
method. Guest speakers, seminars, and 
field trips supplement the classroom 
work. 

Fee: Tuition, books and materials, $1,- 
750; room $235-$310; meals, $500-$700. 
For further information, contact: Wil- 
liam P. Gormbley, Director, Advanced 
Management Program, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Massachusetts. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

(July 11-August 20, 1960) 

Designed for: The experienced and ma- 
ture business executive who is considered 
by his company management to be cap- 
able of assuming greater responsibility 
within his company. 

Aim: To make the participant more 
efficient in his present job and to develop 
his potential for advancement into a 
position of wider responsibility. 
Content; Members of the faculty of the 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration will conduct 
the program, using the case method of 
instruction. The main areas covered will 
be administrative practices, business 
policy, cost and financial administration, 
public and economic responsibilities of 
management. 

Fee: Tuition, living accommodations, 
food, books and instructional material, 
$1,250. 

For further information, contact: Pro- 
fessor Bartley M. Harloe, Director, Ad- 
vanced Management Program, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 

(February 8-March 18, 1960) 

Designed for: Executives representing 
middle and top management levels who 
aspire to higher standards of individual 
performance. 
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Aim: To develop in the individual a 
well-rounded philosophy of management 
and to increase the participant’s under- 
standing of and ability to deal with the 
interpersonal relationships of business 
organization. 

Content: Courses are conducted by lead- 
ers in management and include: business 
and community relations, communica- 
tions and training, executive action, 
human relations, labor relations, man- 
agerial organization and control, market- 
ing, production and marketing cost 
analysis, business finance, reading and 
business correspondence clinics and crea- 
tive thinking. The case method is used 
extensively, as well as lectures, role-play- 
ing, panels, plant visits, visual aids and 
personal consultation, and preparation 
of daily assignment. 

Fee: Tuition, study materials, room and 
meals, $1,100. 

For further information, contact: Dr. 
D. A. Stonebarger, Director, Management 
Development Center, Executive Devel- 
opment Program, College of Business 
Administration, University of Houston, 
Houston, 4, Texas. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY (February 29-May 6, 1960; October 3- 
December 9, 1960) 

Designed for; The mature executive al- 
ready in or preparing for a position of 
major management responsibility. 
Aim: To develop the innovator’s sensi- 
tivity to trends and forces in the econ- 
omy, his wisdom to understand these 
forces, and interpretive skills to act 
effectively in the face of them. 

Content: Four core seminars in econom- 
ics, finance, concepts in the control of 
human behavior, and the institutional 
environment are supplemented by ses- 
sions in quantitative approaches to busi- 
ness problems, technical seminars, func- 
tional seminars, sessions on management 
and the law, business philosophy, and 
individual projects. 

Fee; Tution, all instructional materials, 
accommodations and all meals, $3,000. 
For further information, contact: John 
M. Wynne, Director, Executive Develop- 
ment Programs, Program for Senior 
Executives, School of Industrial Manage- 
ment, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

(Four weeks during the summer) 

Designed for: Men of recognized capac- 
ity who now hold positions at or just 
below the general management level. 
The course should be of special benefit 
to men whose training has been of a 
technical nature. 

Aim: To broaden the understanding and 
appreciation of business functions, and 


of economic forces which influence gen- 
erally all types of industry. 

Content: The study program consists of 
accounting, business conditions, financial 
administration, economics, human rela- 
tions in management and marketing 
management. 

Fee: Tuition, books and supplies, and 
board and room, $750. 

For further information, contact: Charles 
N. Davisson, Director, Executive De- 
velopment Program, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

(January 11-14, 1960) 

Designed for: Executives at the lower top 
and higher middle management levels. 
Aim: To give administrators an enrich- 
ing learning experience in marketing ac- 
tion and decision making. 

Content: Managerial strategy and the 
market function; marketing and promo- 
tional mix; marketing organization; pur- 
chase behavior and motivation; price 
trends and policies; coordinating adver- 
tising, selling and promotion; evaluat- 
ing operating performance; distribution 
channels; physical distribution; dealer 
relations. 

Fee: Tuition and registration, $200. 

For further information, contact: Dr. 
Paul E. Smith, Assistant Dean, College 
of Business and Public Service, 117 Mor- 


rill Hall, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Designed for: Men with substantial busi- 
ness experience at the executive level. 
Content: Emphasis is on the develop- 
ment of an appreciation and understand- 
ing of the over-all problems of the busi- 
ness, and an approach to their solution 
from the top-management point of 
view. Subjects covered are: managerial 
accounting, business economics, govern- 
ment and business, the banking struc- 
ture and monetary policy, financial con- 
trol, marketing management, production 
management, labor relations, personnel 
administration, and business policy. The 
program is conducted by the staff of the 
School of Business Administration, sup- 
plemented by outstanding leaders from 
other universities and business. 

Fee: Tuition, books, meals and lodging, 
$1,250. 

For further information, contact: Wil- 
lard J. Graham, Director, The Executive 
Program, School of Business Administra- 
tion, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

(July 3-July 29, July 31-August 26, 1960) 

Designed for: Mature executives of 

demonstrated outstanding ability, with 
To next page 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS continued 


actual or potegtial responsibility for gen- 
eral or over-all company policy and per- 


formance 


Aim: To bring out hidden strengths of 
knowledge and insights and fuse a gap 
between fragmentary blocks of knowl- 
edge 

Conte Case and reading materials se- 
lected for study, analysis, discussion and 
decision-making are in terms of the indi- 


vidual and groups in the firm. All is 


from th viewpoint of the chief execu- 


tive, focusing on the needed skills and 
resources for formulating corporate pol- 
icy and coordinating the several special 
functions of the firm toward attaining 
short and long-run objectives. Task force 
groups, outside speakers from business, 
government and labor, cases on films and 
books in conjunction with various sub- 
jects 

Fee: Tuition, room, books, and sup- 
plies, $1,250 

For further information, contact: Pro- 
fessor John E. Peterson, Director, Insti- 
tute for Management, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1914 Sheridan Road, Evanston, 


[llinoi 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY (last week in August, 


first week eptember, 1960) 
Designed for: Top or senior middle-man- 
agement executives who find it difficult 
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to be away from their jobs for prolonged 
periods. 

Content: A four-week program divided 
into two two-week sessions which are 
held one year apart. The first session in- 
cludes four seminars on general ad- 
ministrative management, environmental 
economics, marketing management and 
managerial accounting. Upon comple- 
tion of these seminars, executives partic- 
ipate in four more advanced courses in 
personnel management and_ industrial 
relations, business ethics and govern- 
ment regulations, financial management, 
and business forecasting and planning. 
Subject matter is presented through 
guided discussions aided by cases or 
problems. Daily assignments are pre- 
pared in advance in informal study 
groups under leadership of registrants. 
Enrollment is limited to 40. 

Fee: Tuition, housing and meals, and 
supplies and books, $500 for the first 
two-week session. 

For further information, contact: Wil- 
liam E. Schlender, Director, Executive 
Development Program, College of Com- 
merce and Administration, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY (mid-July—mid-August, 1960) 


Designed for: Men in the thirty-five to 
forty-five age group who have had ten to 
fifteen years of business experience and 
seem to have the potential for top man- 
agement positions. 

Aim: To help the participant to become 
a better executive for the present and 
broaden his outlook for the future. 
Content: Using the case study and dis- 
cussion method with guest speakers from 
business and education, the course cov- 
ers distribution, human relations, labor 
and collective bargaining, financial con- 
trol, production, and business policy. In 
addition, participants will choose from 
other areas of study for personal devel- 
opment. Enrollment is limited to 30. 
Fee: Tuition, board, room and instruc- 
tional materials, $700. 

For further information, contact: Office 
of the Dean, Executive Development 
Program, College of Commerce, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


(June 13-July 17, 1960) 

Designed for: Middle to top manage- 
ment personnel. 

Aim: To give participants a broader 
view of the scope of management’s func- 
tion and responsibility. 

Content: The program covers business 
policy, decision making, management 
philosophy, control problems in compa- 
nies varying in size and kind, marketing 
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administration, and administrative prac- 
tices or human relations. Case problems 
drawn from industry form the core of 
the program, which is conducted by fac- 
ulty of leading universities’ colleges ot 
business administration. 

Fee: Tuition books and instructional 
material, $600. 

For further information, contact: John 
B. Freeman, Coordinating Director Ex- 
tension Division, Field Development 
Services, Executive Development Pro- 
gram, The University of Oklahoma. 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

(June 20-July 1, 1960) 

Designed for: Executive male personnel 
who have demonstrated to top manage- 
ment of their company that they possess 
the potential for unlimited advancement 
in the company’s organization. 

Aim: To develop breadth in managerial 
thinking rather than to investigate prac- 
tices and techniques. 

Content: The eleventh session will cover 
the basic functions of the executive plan- 
ning, organizing, and controlling. These 
basic functions are discussed from the 
stand-point of their application in the 
areas of sales, finance, production and 
industrial relations, with particular em- 
phasis upon current problems and new 
developments in these areas. Main topics 
of discussion will be principles of effec- 
tive administration and internal and ex- 
ternal environments in which business 
decisions are made. Discussion sessions, 
panel sessions, case histories and gaming 
are used as methods of instruction. Lead- 
ers of discussion sessions are drawn from 
industry, labor, government or from the 
Wharton School of Business. Enrollment 
limited to 30. 

Fee: Tuition, including all sessions of 
the conference and living and _ recrea- 
tional expenses, $750. 

For further information, contact: Dr. 
John R. Abersold, Director, Executive 
Conference on administration policies 
and problems, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

(July 3—July 30, 1960) 

Designed for: Men of thiry-five or over 
who have had at least eight years of 
business experience. 

Aim: To provide an integrated study 
of essential areas of management, rather 
than a series of specialized courses. 
Content: Instruction is provided by na- 
tionally recognized authorities from uni- 
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versities and business. Cases are used in 
addition to small conference groups and 
talks by outside speakers. Topics dis- 
cussed include top management and its 
responsibility, policy formulation, hu- 
man relations, productivity and meeting 
competition, managerial controls, polit- 
ical, economic and social trends and 
problems and integration of forces, fac- 
tors and functions of top management. 
Enrollment limited to 40. 

For further information, contact: Earl 
P. Strong, Director, Executive Manage- 
ment Program, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

(February 15-April 8, and September 12-November 4, 
1960) 

Designed for: Men who have demon- 
strated in their business careers the qual- 
ities of ability, leadership, and adapta- 
bility and have the ability to advance in 
the company’s organization. 

Aim: To make the participant a better 
man in his present job and to develop 
his abilities for advancement. 

Content: Utilizing lectures, reading as- 
signments, discussions, case studies, and 
inspection trips to industrial plants, the 
session covers Management controls, in- 
dustrial management and business pol- 
icy. The broad area of operating and 
administrative policies is segmented into 
administrative practices, business and 
government, financial policy, industrial 
relations and marketing policy. The 
course will be conducted by senior staff 
members with special lectures by busi- 
ness experts. 

Fee: Tuition, books, supplies, field trip 
transportation, double room and all 
other incidentals except meals and com- 
mencement day activities, $1,400. 

For further information, contact: C. L. 
Van Sickle, Director, Management Prob- 
lems for Executives, School of Business 
Administration, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND 

{June 13-July 2, 1960) 

Designed for: Those who have progressed 
through a specialized function of a busi- 
ness and have assumed or are ready to 
assume broader management responsi- 
bility. 

Aim: The broadening of the executive 
so that he may fulfill his job as a mem- 
ber of the management team of his com- 
pany. 

Content: The program covers the three 
major areas of executive knowledge: 
knowledge of the various functions with- 
in the individual company; knowledge 
of various management skills and tech- 
niques, including those pertinent to 
sound human relations; and knowledge 
of the relationships of the individual 





company to the industry, other indus- 
tries, the government, and society as a 
whole. Each area is approached through 
discussion, conferences, case studies, 
problem solution and talks by specialists. 
Enrollment is limited to 35. 

Fee: Tuition, board and room, textbooks 
and supplies $700. 

For further information, contact: Eman- 
uel M. Last, Director Program for Exec- 
utive Development, School of Business 
Administration, University of Richmond, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

(June 19, August 12, 1960) 

Designed for: Executives judged by their 
firms to be worthy of advancement. 
Aim: Development of an expanded con- 
sciousness of the influences which affect 
the conduct of business; a top manage- 
ment perspective; an acquaintance with 
other departmental functions; increased 
competence in the individual’s own field 
of specialization; and added proficiency 
in the use of basic management tech- 
niques. 

Content: Courses consist of managerial 
accounting, personal development, sta- 
tistical controls and forecasting, manage- 
ment of distribution, personal relations, 
financial management, top management, 
employee relations, legal and social rela- 
tions, and business-government relations. 
All courses are conducted on a group 
participation basis by faculty members 
and guest speakers. 
Fee: Tuition, books, materials, room and 
meals $1,800. 

For further information contact: Profes- 
sor Paul E. Holden, Director, Executive 
Development Program, Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. 


A & M OF TEXAS 


Designed for: Promising executives from 
a variety of leading Southwestern indus- 
tries. 
Aim: To meet a generally recognized 
need of industry for executives of broad 
viewpoint. 
Content: Under the leadership of author- 
ities in the fields, this course will cover 
the broad phases of business operations: 
management administration accounting 
and finance, business measurements, 
marketing management, and personnel 
administration. Visiting faculty will pre- 
sent problems taken from actual case 
studies. 
Fee: Tuition, books and materials, $350; 
living costs range from $10-$15 per day. 
For further information, contact: T. W. 
Leland, Director, Executive Develop- 
ment Course, P.O. Box 267 Faculty Ex- 
change, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 
END 
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HUBBELL ROBINSON from page 51 


transmit their enthusiasm to buyers. 
They must be sure enough in their 
minds to give sponsors the religion to 
go with them. 

“The great hope for the future of TV 
are the tremendously talented produc- 
ers, directors and writers who have been 
attracted to the medium,” Robinson 
says. ‘“People like Fred Coe, John Frank- 
enheimer, Arthur Penn, Herbert Brod- 
kin, Franklin Shaffner and others. This 
kind of fellow will create the shows. He 
also brings TV the big talents of the 
entertainment world who feel comfort- 
able and confident in his hands. Nat 
Hiken did it with Sergeant Bilko. He 
created a new set of characters and char- 
acter relations. He made Phil Silvers a 
TV star. The comedy also related to our 


time.” 


Original dramas to be produced 


The producer is going to practice 
what he preaches. He intends to do sev- 
eral original dramas on his Startime 
series. “I have seen 15 first-rate hour 
scripts since the first of June. I'll use 
as many as | can.” 

Drama has always been one of his 
interests. The spoken word is, of course, 
close to the written word. Mr. Robinson 
attended Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
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Brown University from which he re- 
ceived his A.B. (Only recently, he was 
cited by his alma mater for his achieve- 
ments in broadcasting.) There followed 
a stint on newspapers in upstate New 
York (he was born in Schenectady), and 
several assignments as a press agent be- 
fore he found his way into agency work. 

His present role as a producer seems 
to have made a new man of Hubbell 
Robinson. “I love it,” he says. He is 
noticeably more relaxed in his new posi- 
tion. He even smiles often. In the old 
days at CBS, he did not exactly qualify 
for the appellation, “most popular ex- 
ecutive,” though he did win hands down 
in the “best tailored department.” 

He is still, of course, a man who works 
seven days a week, 12 to 14 hours a day. 
He has no hobbies. Between one and 
two weeks each month are spent in New 
York; the rest, in Beverly Hills where he 
resides with his wife, musical comedy 
star, Vivienne Segal. 

In his long career as program director 
there have been many highlights. Play- 
house 90 and Sergeant Bilko are two 
which have already been mentioned. 
“Twentieth Century was an idea of 
mine,” he remarks, “but I had nothing 
to do with producing the show. The Last 
Word has been another pet. And I 
thought Rosalind Russell in ‘Wonderful 
Town’ was a wonderful evening in tele- 
vision.” 


Lively Arts required more patience 


Among his disappointments was Seven 
Lively Arts. “Every show was good ex- 
cept the first one,” he declares. “It would 
have been nice if the critics were more 
patient with this show. We were really 
trying to do something different.” 

As to his general feeling about critics, 
“You live with them. There’s not too 
much talent below the first echelon. 
They're not as thoughtful as some of 
us are in producing the entertainment, 
but they do have to see too much TV. 
More papers should divide the critical 
labor.” 

Hubbell Robinson doesn’t think the 
shape of TV five years hence will be 
much different from what it is now. He 
does think it will be improved because 
its professionalism will increase. “It’s got 


to. It isn’t going to cost any less so its 


delivery must be greater.”’ But he believes 
it will continue to get its solid core of 
ideas from the group of professionals 
who are contributing now plus other 
voung talents who will mature to that 
degree of competence. He doesn’t be- 
lieve in prograrh workshops. “They only 
allow you to do the things that won’t 
work in the big time. You get your new 
ideas and you prove them in the big 
leagues.” END 
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ESTABLISH AN IMAGE from page 53 


Our new broadcast plan also affected 
the special one-hour telecast whose for- 
mat we expanded to include a longer 
roster of name talent, headed by Hoosier 
humorist Herb Shriner and including 
such Indiana favorites as the Purdue Glee 
Club. The show itself was built on the 
theme of the “Oklahoma Open House” 
and its live commercials plugged the 
opening of the service stations and the 
free offers. 

Our post-telecast advertising included 
a limited number of 10 and 20-second 
TV spots run on Indianapolis stations 
from 9:30 p.m. to midnight Friday. On 
Saturday, Herb Shriner made a number 
of personal appearances at Oklahoma 
stations in Indianapolis. Throughout the 
weekend we ran a heavy saturation radio 
spot campaign in all markets on a run- 
of-station basis. After Sunday, Oklahoma 
then launched a regular campaign of 
radio spots in all Indiana markets seven 
days a week, with a regular Monday- 
through-Friday, 15-minute news broad- 
cast at 6 p.m. on WLWETv, Indianapolis 
and special newspaper campaigns for 
seasonal promotions. 

Magnificent cooperation on the part of 
the television and radio stations and 
newspapers resulted in complete preci- 
sion in the way our new plan worked. 
By any standards of media c-p-m, the 
magnitude of the single week introduc- 
tion could not be justified. However, in 
c-p-m sales—the real measure of value— 
the plan did everything we expected and 
more. 

Gallonage at the Oklahoma service 
stations in Indianapolis during the pro- 
motional weekend shot up 465% 
over the previous weekend; gallonage 
throughout the balance of Oklahoma’s 
market in the state rose 312% in the 
same period. 

We think the story of this media plan 
and its success points up a moral. Per- 
haps this one has several: 

1. Don’t be bound by available sta- 
tistics if they obviously are not designed 
to solve the problem at hand. 

2. Where judgment is required, we 
can get help from all areas. Good ideas 
are seldom the sole province of one per- 
son. The representatives and manage- 
ment of media themselves, because they 
live with their medium on a day-to-day 


basis, are often first to see new, unique . 


and potentially productive ways of using 
the medium. 

3. Never underestimate what a truly 
strong advertising program can do but, 
at the same time, 

4. Never underestimate how much it 
takes to make an advertising plan strong 
in today’s market. 

5. There is no absolute formula that 
cost-per-thousand circulation —_ equals 
cost-per-thousand sales. END 
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to reflect the Stature insiieove: 


a decade, television has established itself as the most compelling 
medium of communications the world has ever known. Day after 
day, it demonstrates its unmatched ability to influence people... 
to move men’s minds as it moves a nation’s products and services. 

Because television, now more than ever, strikes so deeply into 


the every-day lives of the American public, its leaders—the men 
who control the destiny of this great industry—share an awesome 
power, a gigantic responsibility. It is to reveal the scope of their 
problems and achievements . . . to reflect the stature of the tele- 
vision industry through informed, thoughtful reporting-in-depth 
... that TELEVISION MAGAZINE is dedicated. 


Television The Management Magazine of Broadcast Advertising 








A SPECIAL EDITORIAL from page 43 


few will deny that television feeds a good percentage of 
pap in its ever-unending stream of daily programming. But 
few objective observers can deny that television, in spite 
of its plethora of westerns, presents throughout the week, 
a greater variety of entertainment, information and new: 
than all other mass media combined. This is not to excuse 
television’s lapses. It is to place the facts in perspective. 
[he television industry is completely aware of the errors 
of its ways. 


Ey day brings new pronouncements that the broad- 


casters are planning major revisions of programming, 
practices and balance. And the Television Code of the 
NAB, set up by the stations and the networks long before 


the quiz show development, not only has pursued a policy 
of eliminating offensive television commercials and prac- 
tices, but, in a positive light, is injecting great strength and 
direction into the medium. 

Chere is no doubt that television is going in for an in- 
elf-policing, partly because of the very real fear of 
stifling government legislation, but as important, because of 
its own keen awareness of its responsibilities. 


tensive 


What does ‘“‘control’”’ mean? 


But this does not mean that television needs public 


citizen committees, nor does it need czars. The networks 


and the stations have always controlled their programming. 
Of course they have been subjected to advertiser presures, 
which have resulted in changes of schedules and substitu- 


tions of programs, but they have never lost control. Control 
of programming does not necessarily mean that a network 
must produce all its own programs. Many of the best pro- 
gramming and creative brains are at the major agencies, at 
the packagers and the film producers. The fact that adver- 
tisers and agencies exert pressures in programming is not 
bad in itself. It is a system in many ways of checks and 
balances that has worked more often than not. 

Summing it up, it would seem that because of the struc- 
ture of our communications and advertising system, agency 
and medium have succumbed to tremendous pressure from 


the advertiser when it was not in the interest of good ad- 
vertising to do so. 

All those involved in advertising are questioning values 
they on¢e took for granted. Free enterprise and the public 
interest liave not always marched together. Their aware- 
ness of each other is only recent. With corporate manage- 
ment now very much aware that some of its practices and 
pressures might seriously weaken and hamper the mass 
media it so desperately needs in this era of mass consump- 
tion, changes will be made. 


Needed: A vigorous statement of standards 

The congressional investigations have served their pur- 
pose. They've sufficiently alerted federal regulatory bodies 
such as the FCC and FTC. The real results will come 
when the various committees on good practices within the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies and the 
Association of National Advertisers get together with the 
TV Code Board of the NAB and representatives from 
print media. The industry does not need fancy proposals; 
what we need is a concerted effort on the part of these 
groups to agree without any outside interference on a 
specific code of practices and to take action on them. 

As Edward R. Murrow said in the pages of this magazine 
over two years ago (July, 1957): “If you sit and talk with 
executives of big corporations, you find that as individuals 
they care about a hell of a lot of things that are not re- 
flected in the programs they sponsor. There is often a com- 
plete divorcement between the individual and his corporate 
personality. I am not saying that his primary job is to ed- 
ucate. But the sponsor cannot escape his responsibility, for 
to a very real extent he is responsible for contributing to 
the level of taste.” 

It is time for American advertisers and broadcasters to 
pause a moment and take stock. They are not only en- 
gaged in a marketing enterprise, they are deeply involved 
in the most powerful of all communications media and 
are influencing society whether they wish to or not, indeed 
whether they know it or not. 


FREDERICK A. KUGEL 
Editor and publisher 
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ARB Total Area Report, September, 1959 


Basic NBC Affiliate 
MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL 
The Nouthwoelie. loading Stallion” 


Represented by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 








Beauty through simplicity, so often 
»verlooked by the novice, but 
»aramount in the hands of one who 
»ssesses a quality touch. 
This symbolic tribute to the season 
offered to convey our wishes fora 
suntiful harvest to each of you. And, 
0, may we take this opportunity to say 
thanks again for your recognition and 
sp in making this quality touch a highly 
ewarding facet of our own operations. 


Represented by 


The Original Station Representative 


the - 


QUALITY 


touch 


TELEVISION 


abc @ channel 8 @ dallas 


Serving the greater DALLAS-FORT WORTH market 


TELEVISION SERVICE OF THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 








